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Literature 
“The Evolution of Man and Christianity ”* 


WHETHER the philosophy of evolution and the facts and 
genius of Christianity can be so fully reconciled as to be- 
come perfectly harmonious and be accepted by Christen- 
dom, isa most fascinating question, but one not yet settled. 
The hosts of controversy are perhaps in the valley of decision: 
they are not yet visibly out of it. To achieve this recon- 
ciliation, to excel the glory and outdo the work of Philo, or 
of Euhemerus, has been, and yet is, the ambition of many 
thinkers who with noblest motives and courageous industry 
have attempted the task. Certainly no grander enterprise 
in syncretism can be imagined thanthis. To speak of Amer- 
icans only, Mr. Beecher attempted it not long before he died, 
the author of ‘ The Continuous Creation’ has tried his hand, 
and now we have before us ‘The Evolution of Man and 
Christianity,’ by the Rev. Howard Mac Queary of Canton, 
Ohio. We have examined carefully the contents of his 
comely volume. It is well arranged and indexed; the sources 
of the quotations, which are many, are located for the reader 
in footnotes; and nearly every chapter is provided with an 
appendix of the literature of the theme under discussion. 
In Part I., Mr. Mac Queary treats of God and nature, 
of man’s origin according to science and according to 
theology, the age of the human race, and man’s primi- 
tive home and condition. After these suggestive and 
interesting speculations, he discusses the evolution of 
Christianity, treating of the Scriptures, miracles, inspira- 
tion, the trinity, the divinity of Christ, the atonement, 
heaven and hell, the problem of evil, resurrection, immor- 
tality, and the Church of the future. The whole is pre- 
ceded by a long preface. After reading this most timely, 
attractive and stimulating book, the impression left on our 
mind is, that Mr. Mac Queary has very probably proved the 
proposition laid down in the preface, and reiterated through- 
out the volume—z#z.; that ‘the American Episcopal Church 
may yet become the rallying-point of many broad-minded 
men and women, who else would drift away into vague un- 
belief or absolute disbelief.’ We confess that this is, in 
reality, the main thesis of the book, and the case seems to 
be fairly made out. Furthermore, we not only agree with 
him, but trust that so noble a work will be accomplished by 
that venerable church in which our own ancestors were born. 
Nevertheless, our verdict on the book, as an effort in philoso- 
phy, is that it is crude. It is,to our mind, chiefly a bundle 
of undigested quotations. It allots all honor to, and lays the 
burden of truth upon, the ‘science’ both accurately and 
falsely so called, while it minimizes and discredits the facts 
of historic Christianity. In Biblical criticism, whose edge- 
tools the author so freely handles, he seems to us a child, or 
at least a sophomore. To account forthe character of Jesus 
—and this is one specimen of a score of arguments—by call- 
ing the phenomenon of his life a ‘leap in the process of 
spiritual evolution’ is to show what a stock of ready-gummed 


* The Evolution of Man and Christianity. 
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labels the author possesses. The reviewer (who has to deal 
often with inquiring minds educated in traditional Christi- 
anity, and who is eagerly waiting for the coming philoso- 
pher who will show the reconciling law which will bind to- 
gether the real truth in science and religion) sorrowfully 
confesses to the taste of ashes in his mouth where he expected 
food. Nevertheless, the critic recomimends Mr. Mac Queary’s 
book as an attempt in the right direction, if not by the right 
method. Even the work of Paul, who showed that Christi- 
anity was the normal outgrowth of Israel’s religion, seems 
if anything less sublime than the work yet to be done in 
revealing the eternal truth that underlies what we call evolu- 
tion and religion. In thislatest attempt, however, we recog- 
nize more the ecclesiastic than the philosopher. 





*‘Gudrun: A Medizval Epic” * 


THE TRANSLATION of a Middle-High-German poem into 
melodious and nervous English is a feat of no light kind; 
and when this poem extends to nearly two thousand lines 
and involves serious difficulties of text and meaning, the 
undertaking appears even more formidable. Yet Miss 
Nichols has not flinched from her task. It is the era, indeed, 
of remarkable undertakings for women. Miss Hickey has 
lately given us many beautiful and spirited translations from 
the Anglo-Saxon. One of the best and most conscientious 
editors engaged in the work of the Early-English Text 
Society is Miss Lucy Toulmin Smith. It is no secret that 
Prof. Skeat receives important aid in his philological labors 
from his daughter. And the late Mrs. Furness conferred an 
immense boon on Shakespeare scholars by her concordance 
to his poems. 

In the German field the workers have been fewer. The 
Nibelungen and the Icelandic Eddas have been translated 
or paraphrased into English, and Longfellow lived in the 
chinks and crannies of the mighty ‘ Legenda Aurea’ till he 
had reproduced much of-its sombreness and strangeness 
in his ‘Golden Legend.’ But, practically, this whole enor- 
mous world of medizval German myth is unknown to Eng- 
lish readers except as it floats on the surface of Wagner’s 
librettos and Wagner’s operas; and yet it is a world as beau- 
tiful as it is strange: a world of tragedy and terror rather 
than of sunshine and the idyl; a world of morbid religious 
beliefs, of monstrous superstitions, of endless allegory, of 
sufferings and triumphs of saints and martyrs, and yet of 
tender and devout song, generous self-sacrifice, and fantastic 
self-renunciation. Over it al] hangs a veil of mystery; for 
this mighty literature is nearly all nameless and anonymous: 
an accretion one knows not how orwhere. ‘ Kudrun’ (or, 
as Miss Nichols curiously divides and spells it, Gu-drun) 
grew up in the night of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
without an author. 1500 lines of it are considered ‘ genu- 
ine,’ yet how the ‘ genuine’ can be discriminated from the 
false where all is without definite origin, remains for M@l- 
lenhoff and Martin and other radical German editors to say. 
And what they often say is rank ‘subjectivity’ and pure 
conjecture based upon the destructive canons of criticism 
pitilessly applied by Lachmann to the Nibelungen Lied and 
by Wolf before him to the poems of Homer. Miss Nichols 
does not bother herself about ‘ spurious’ or ‘ genuine’: she 
candidly accepts the whole 1709 lines and 31 aventiuren 
as an organic whole, and translates them in general with 
great fidelity and considerable poetic success. The strophe 
of Kudrun is not the strophe of the Nibelungen Lied: it is 
a base-form that goes much further back,—to Otfrid’s ‘ Krist,’ 
in which the second couplet regularly had the feminine, or 
weak rhyme. In‘ Kudrun’ the strophe consists of four lines, 
the first two a couplet with masculine rhymes, the fourth be- 
ing a long Alexandrine-like line of five accents in the con- 
cluding half line. There are about 98 stanzas in the poem 
in the strict Nibelungen form, and these principally at the 
beginning. 


* Gudrun: A Medieval Epic. Translated frem the Middle-High-German by Mary 
P. Nichels, $2.50. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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Bartsch’s edition (1874), selected by Miss Nichols as the 
basis of her translation, is not so critical an edition as 
E. Martin’s second ( Halle, 1883), but it is good enough for 
all wholesome purposes. We have compared her version 
with the original and find it close and musical. The rhythm 
of the original (a poem found in only one MS. at Vienna) is 
exceedingly difficult to imitate, and yet Miss Nichols suc- 
ceeds generally better than Letsom in his version of the 
Nibelungen. It is a long and exhausting task courageously 
undertaken and faithfully carried out. The type is excel- 
lent, and there is a handsome colored fac-simile of a page of 
the MS. We congratulate her on so successfully complet- 
Ing it. 





“Fencing, Boxing and Wrestling.” * 

THE NEW VOLUME Of this excellent and entertaining series 
is devoted to the noble arts of ‘Fencing, Boxing and 
Wrestling,’ according as they are conceived by such accom- 
plished experts as W. H. Pollock, F. C. Grove and Camille 
Prévost (fencing), E. B. Michel (boxing), and Walter Arm- 
strong (wrestling), under the general supervision of the 
Duke of Beaufort. A series like this, dedicated to the 
Prince of Wales (in rather too obsequious terms) and pub- 
lished by men of established reputation in sporting circles, 
must_do a world of good in correcting error, promulgating 
correct practices, and encouraging manly sports along accu- 
rate and scientific lines. Fencing, for example,—an essen- 
tially Italian art,—has developed almost as much as the 
prehistoric horse, and from clumsy and absurd beginnings 
has become, in French hands, despite Moliére’s merciless ridi- 
cule in the ‘ Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ a wonderfully clever 
art based upon physiological principles, graceful in a high de- 
gree, and effective in a settlement of affaires a’honneur where 
swordsmanship and science rather than sanguinary blood- 
letting is the aim. Originally it was an awkward, ill-un- 
derstood, deadly thrusting-and-punching with rapier or oth- 
er blade: all the motions and attitudes as taught by the 
early Frenchmen and Italians were wrong. Now, through 
enlightened study and evolution, it has become a fine art 
- requiring dextrous skill, a cool head, a firm foot, an intel- 
lectual treatment. How this has come about is explained 
in the six admirable chapters, historical, explanatory, and 
practical, accompanied by copious illustrations, in this vol- 
ume. A second very engaging section is devoted tO Boxing, 
and a third to Wrestling, treated with practical and histori- 
cal fulness, and written up by scholarly men who both 
wrestle and write well and can box as well as banter. An 
exhaustive bibliography in all the languages closes up a 
book replete with points for the ‘ gilded youth’ who has 
nothing to do and whose activities all run in the line of 
physical exercise. The thanks of all are due to the Duke 
of Beaufort and his coadjutors for their enterprise. 





Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Sylvie and Bruno” ¢ 

Ir Is A WOFUL thing to own to a disappointment in the 
author of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’. To have kept that irre- 
sistible volume (and its worthy successor, ‘In the Looking- 
Glass’) enshrined in one’s heart and bookcase ever since 
its first appearance; to have laughed over, and quoted it on 
all occasions in season and out; to have introduced its 
weird characters into many an entertainment of family dra- 
matics, is certainly to be prepared to stretch out a warm 
hand to another book from the same source. But here is 
‘ Sylvie and Bruno,’ beautifully printed, illustrated after the 
same charming fashion as Alice; and here is a reader who 
lays it down when finished with something like a groan. 
It is not because the author has avowed his belief that from 
the merry side of life young folks should be led to look upon 
the graver realities which are part of the lot of all humanity. 





* Fencing, Boxing and Wrestling. By Walter H. Pollock and Others. $3.50. 
(Badminton Library.) Boston: -— Brown & Co. 

+ oe = Bruno. By C. L. Dodgson (‘ Lewis Carroll’). $1.50. New York: 
cmil 0. 
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Bowed to the earth with bitter woe, 
Or laughing at some raree-show, 
We flutter idly to and fro. 


Wisely, no doubt, he abandoned the idea of attempting to 
repeat his first success in a story on the lines of Alice. 
‘The path I timidly explored—believing myself to be “ the 
first that ever burst into that silent sea”—is now a beaten 
high-road: all the wayside flowers have long ago been tram- 
pled into the dust; and it would be courting disaster for me 
to attempt that style again.’ But no amount of imitation 
could dull the spirit, the delicious sense of humor, the close 
kinship to child’s nature that won such quick response from 
English-speaking children of alllands. Any story coherent 
enough to enter the comprehension of a young reader could 
have been made to sparkle from his pen. But in ‘ Sylvie 
and Bruno’ there is such an extraordinary commingling of 
politics, and creeds and love-making by elders, with dream- 
journeys, quips and quirks, rhymes and rambles for the 
young, that it is well-nigh impossible to find the intention of 
the guide. Save for the delightful visit of the two little 
people to Dogland, one looks vainly for a chapter suitable 
to read aloud to a pair of longing ears in whose recesses 
memories of Alice faintly sound like horns of Elfland. There 
is the long dolorous ballad of Paul and Peter, disclosing to 
young minds a phase of human nature repulsive in the ex- 
treme. There isthe merry jingle of the Buffalo upon the Chim- 
ney-piece. There is a bit as welcome as spring dandelions 
in the grass, about the fairy Sylvie and the wounded Beetle. 
There is the droll Rhyme of the Three Badgers—and then, 
and then—what then? It isan ungracious duty to say even 
so much as this, in trying to speak truth, and if is to be 
hoped that the testimony so given may prove that of one 
individual only, and that other eyes may be open to what 


these have failed to see. 





‘*Fanny Burney and Her Friends” * 


WE must be pardoned for applying the young lady’s ad- 
jective.to the book on ‘Fanny Burney and Her Friends,’ 
which Mr. L. B. Seeley, a Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has just issued; but it really is lovely. So the ladies 
of the reviewer’s household vote, and we second the expres- 
sion of delight. In the first place, the volume is one of the 
best English make as to outward dress, of paper, print and 
binding, while inwardly there are illustrations after Reynold’s, 
Gainsborough, Copley, and West. These pictures are of the 
sort one likes to look at often. In the matter of text we 
have select passages from Fanny Burney’s diary and other 
writings. The general story of her life, both as a maiden 
and as a Mme. D’ Arblay, is told, and in a very engaging 
manner. Not forward in her studies asa child, but brill- 
iant in maturer years, and famed as the author of ‘ Evelina,’ 
she met most of the wits, poets and literary men and women 
of her day. Though she lived into our nineteenth century, 
she will always be remembered as part of the eighteenth. 
As we read of her in St. Martin's Street and Chesington, in 
Streatham and Bath, at Windsor and Kew, we enter into 
the company of the Thrales, Dr. Johnson, Garrick, Boswell, 
and other famous poets, actors, etc. Further on, social life 
blends with political life; she gets into Court, and hears 
Queens talk. As lively and interesting, while yet more ve- 
racious than a novel, is the author’s report of her sayings, 
doings and happy environment. The style is excellent, and 
the matter is sterling. It almost makes one wish he had been 
Fanny Burney’s valet-—so well has Mr. Seeley kept in the 
sunshine and excluded all that might suggest anything in 
her life corresponding, for example, to the vile weather of 
1889-90. There are 331 pages, but the only dull ones be- 
tween the covers are those having at the end the advertise- 
ments with which publishers sometimes mar dainty books 
for the sake of filling out a folio. 





* Fanny Burney and Her Friends. By L. B. Seeley. $2.50. New York: Scribner 
& Welford. 
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The Bacteria * 


‘Tue Story OF THE BACTERIA’ is very graphically and 
speciously told by Dr. J. Mitchell Prudden. These lowliest 
of living things, so minute that they approach the limit of 
human vision aided by the higher power of the microscope— 
one of their varieties being ‘so small that if you were to put 
fifteen hundred of them end to end the line would scarcely 
reach across the head of a pin,’—we learn, ‘linger in the 
primitive simplicity which we imagine to have belonged to the 
earth’s earliest denizens.’ They come not‘in single spies 
but-in battalions,’ and have an astonishing faculty of multi- 
plication—a single germ, under favorable conditions of cul- 
ture, ‘ may give rise to more than sixteen and a half millions 
of similar organisms within twenty-four hours, so that a lit- 
tle rod-bacterium in length about the thousandeth of an inch 
would, in less than five days, make a mass which would fill 
as much space as all the oceans on the earth’s surface, of an 
average depth of one mile.’ This statement is of startling 
significance when we come to know their relations to health 
and disease, which Dr. Prudden, with peculiar zest, has 
luridly pictured, for in these ancestral mites‘ poison hath 
residence,’ and they are potent giants for ill-doing. Indeed, 
if there is not a spice of romance in ‘ The Story,’ it is hard 
to understand how ‘flourishing peopled towns’ still numer- 
ously dot the earth, for these confederates against life are to 
be found everywhere. Hence there is grim irony in the re- 
mark of the author, before hoisting his danger-signals, and, 
perhaps, a keen eye to his calling, that ‘they may well be 
called man’s invisible friends,’ when we find that they are 
the materia peccans of cholera, consumption, typhoid and 
scarlet fevers, diphtheria, pneumonia, and a host of other 
common disorders, and that ‘it is not the great and sweep- 
ing epidemics which carry off the largest number of people, 
but the bacterial diseases we have constantly with us.’ The 
bacteria lurk in our dietary ; milk is one of their choicest 
homes; drinking water is constantly infect with them; they 
revel in ice as a midge in tobacco smoke; that ‘ most excel- 
lent canopy, the air,’ is freighted with them; they swarm in 
our theatres, concert halls, and churches; woollen clothes are 
their chosen habitats; and, clinging to the ‘civil orange’ and 
‘the salads that were born to do one good,’ that may be ex- 
posed upon the sideboard and in thescullery, sound ‘ con- 
tinual ’larum.’ Thus we learn ‘how full of briers is this 
working-day wold’; and it is not a wilderness yet. 

Dr. Prudden has served up an uncanny dish, attractively 
confected, and hopes ‘the unpleasant and disquieting reve- 
lations may be forgiven in view of the ultimate and universal 
good ’ his little book may do. The true moral of ‘ The Story,’ 
and the useful lesson it forcibly inculcates, are the necessity 
of absolute cleanliness in the matter of person, clothing, 
household-stuff, and food, and the strict keeping of nature’s 
laws; on this account it may be commended to the Jay 
reader for whom it was written. There is, however, a brighter 
side to the picture Dr. Prudden has drawn: there is good 
cause of belief that, as we get better knowledge of these tiny 
monsters, and their true place in nature, we shall find their 
intent not wicked but charitable, that they should not be 
ranked among ‘man’s invisible foes,’ but rather welcomed as 
amici humanis generés, their rightful office being not that of 
disease-hatchers, but really of scavengers, which help to clear 
the body of noxious and encumbering waste. If this view 
be correct, the author’s assertion that ‘ they are of practical 
importance to the health and well-being of everybody ’ may 
be understood. That as a result of the recent discovery 
and study of bacteria ‘the science of medicine has entered 
upon a new and brilliant epoch in its history,’ may well be 
doubted, in spite of wild-eyed enthusiasts, for whom ‘ novelty 
only is in request.’ The bacterial fad is a resurrection, not 
a new birth, and though now assuming a more palpable and 
taking shape, should still ‘ be held for a suspect.’ 





* The Story of the Bacteria'’and their Relations to Health and Disease. By J. 
Mitchell Prudden, M.D. 75cts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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. ‘*The Lutherans in America” * 


Pror. Wo F rightly calls his narrative ‘a story of struggle, 
progress, influence and marvellous growth.’ Instead of the 
handful of Lutherans whom the Dutch Governorand Domine 
of Manhattan pestered in such un-Hollandish fashion, there 
are now over one million communicant members of the 
Lutheran Church in the United States. Her families com- 
prise probably five millions of people, making the denomi- 
nation the fifth in point of numbers in the United States, or 
the fourth among Protestants. Herschools, colleges, orphan 
asylums, publications, and means of spiritual and literary 
culture, rank among the first for value and power. Inchurch 
government, the tendency of the Lutherans is to congrega- 
tionalism. In doctrine, they are catholic and Scriptural. In 
their attitude toward the Bible, they are critical and rever- 
ent,so that from their body proceed some of the very best 
tools of modern Biblical scholars. The catechetical instruc- 
tion of their youth is their strong point. Composed of many 
nationalities from northern Europe, they form, in the United 
States, a varied mass of humanity, chiefly of the Teutonic 
and Scandinavian stocks, and of course there are great 
varities of culture amcongthem. They suffer from having so 
many languages, and notably on account of the tendency 
of old people from Europe to imagine that orthodoxy is 
hardly possible without the use of the speech of the old 
country. America, and danger to the landmarks of the faith, 
are synonymous, to the Europe-born Lutherans, while all 
the time, to the rising generation, the language of the prom- 
ised land and of the future is English. Prof. Wolf, who is 
a member of the Faculty of the Lutheran Theological School 
at Gettysburg, Pa., is qualified by long and wide study in 
Europe and America to do justice to the noble theme he 
has chosen to illustrate. A native and nearly lifelong resi- 
dent of Pennsylvania, the classic home of the American 
Lutherans, his knowledge of the scenes described is very ex- 
act, while his characterization of the founders and leaders is 
that of one who sees clearly and touches boldly. The ex- 
ternal and internal history of the Church is well told, and 
the pages glow with contagious enthusiasm. It is an ani- 
mated and animating story. As the Lutherans are found in 
nearly every State and Territory of this country, and as the 
Germans form one of the finest strains in the American com- 
posite, this book should be widely read. The volume is well 
arranged and indexed, and forms an almost complete en- 
cyclopedia of the subject. The illustrations are more 
numerous than excellent. 





Recent Fiction 

THE WRITER of ‘ The Splendid Spur,’ who signs himself ‘Q,’ 
cannot hope much longer to escape discovery. He has a clear, 
rapid, manly style, an inexhaustible fund of incident, and the capi- 
tal and indispensable knack of making his people interesting. The 
hero of ‘ The Splendid Spur’ is a scholar at Oxford in the days of 
the war between Charles I. and Parliament. A sudden friend- 
ship springs up between him and one of the King’s officers, who 
being murdered in a brawl intrusts to him a letter from the King 
to the commander of his forces in Cornwall. Young Killegrew— 
the murdered man—was to have joined his father and sister on 
his way to that country, the family possessions lying there. Mr. 
John Marvel it is that meets them instead, after many lively ad- 
ventures which but lead to others more exciting still. He spends a 
boisterous night, after the murder, with the princes Rupert and 
Maurice; saves a thief from the ducking-stool, and is first treated 
to a hedgehog dinner and afterwards robbed for his pains; falls in 
with old Killegrew and Miss Delia, and takes their part against a 
murderous band of Roundheads ; buries the old gentleman under a 
sornw-bank; dresses the young lady in‘a suit of boy’s clothes; and, 
after several hair-breadth escapes, both are taken prisoners by the 
rebels and lodged in Bristol Castle. It is now Miss Delia’s turn to 
rescue her adventurous gallant, and she enables him to escape 
by the rope which was to have hanged them. Of course, long be~ 
fore this point, every true novel-reader foresees the end; but not 
the manner of it; not what new slips may intervene between lips 
and cups. It is a wild world that Jack | Pacone and his lady love 


* The Lutheraasin America. By Edmund Jacob Wolf, D.D. $2.75. New York: 
J. A. Hill & Co. 
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move in; but as Jack’s friend, the pickpocket, says, ‘ there’s good in 

the worst’ of it. Two publishing-houses, we see, contend for the 
honor and profit of laying the book before American readers: Har- 
~ & Bros., at 35 cents, and the Cassell Publishing Co., in larger 
ype, at so. 





IT WOULD be a cold heart that could read unmoved the ex- 
quisite and pathetic tale of Pierre Loti’s ‘ Pécheur d’ Islande,’ to 
have written which is to have put into melodious words the wail of 
autumn winds in the sombre twilight of the Breton coast. Every 
body who is familiar with the modern literature of France has no 
doubt yielded to the charm of this recent, and in his peculiar vein 
of sentiment matchless, writer of romance; but there are many to 
whom reading French has something of the strain of schoolboy days. 
or who have not the time to pause half-way down an entrancing 

age for the mastery of puzzling idiom or technicality, while the 
spell of the story holds them in its thrall. Upon such, Mrs. Anna 
Farwell de Koven, the translator to whom we are indebted for 
the little volume ‘ An Iceland Fisherman,’ has conferred a genuine 
obligation. This story of Loti’s has been styled his masterpiece, 
and itis, indeed, as perfect, as lustrous, as full of color, and as reso- 
nant of the sea that gave it birth, as a conch-shell without flaw. 
Mrs. de Koven’s English takes nothing from the interest of the 
study of a unique style ; it is clear, smooth and flowing, appropri- 
ately clothing the paragraphs of a writer who could have sprung 
into being nowhere but in France, It is, in fact, as good a substi- 
tute as is possible for the luminous prose of the original. ($1. 
A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

THE ‘EXPERIMENT IN MARRIAGE’ which Mr. Charles J. 
Bellamy (brother to the author of ‘ Looking Backward ’) shows us 
as being carried out in secrecy in some secluded grape-growing 
vale of Lower California, is one which was imagined before him 
by Plato and Goethe, and hecannot be said to have added anything 
to make it appear more reasonable or more seductive. Indeed, as 
in many books of the sort, the interest vanishes the moment we 
enter the author’s Utopia. The discussions of the frequent failures 
of our present institutions with which the book opens are not badl 
managed ; the entrance into the happy valley of free divorce throug 
a cafion from which the water was turned off for the purpose; the 
peril which the neophytes incur by loitering too long over a gold 
find; a number of incidents having nothing to do with the main 
theme, are well conceived and related. But the second half of the 
book, which attempts to picture in a decent way what the actual 
workings of a free-love society might be like, is merely dull. It is 
evident that Mr. Bellamy cannot describe what neither he nor 
any other man has ever seen. ($1. Albany Book Co.)—— MIss 
RuBy’s NOVEL’ is an account of a novel experiment in philan- 
thropy. Miss Ruby sold her old Knickerbocker mansion in order 
to take rooms in a tenement-house and live among the poor she 
wished to help as one of themselves, We fear that in this respect she 
is entirely unique, but must add that her creator, Mrs. S. I. J. Scher- 
eschewsky, shows an intimate knowledge of the men and women 
she writes about, a clever knack at contrasting types of character, 

‘and asense of humor too often lacking in people with a mission. 
(50 cts. Thos. Whittaker.) 





- A GOOD sTORY, reflecting colonial life in the New Nether- 
lands, especially in the village of Gravesend, Long Island, is 
that of the late Helen Fitch Parker, well known for her lit- 
erary work in a kindred sphere. It is a charming tale, suffused 
by the author's own gracious personality. It is entitled ‘ Constance 
Aylmer: A Tale of the Times of Peter Stuyvesant.’ Lady Moody, 
an English gentlewoman who came from the mother-country for 
freedom’s sake, is the chief personage at Gravesend, and Constance 
pr tong is a young lady left under her care. Constance has a love-_ 
air with a young man named Mordaunt, who jilts her and then 
goes off to marry Elsie Roosevelt, while Constance Aylmer herself 
afterwards goes to England and marries Lord Huntingdon. There 
are various Indian characters in the story, especially one Iyano who 
is aChristian. The story is very lovely, and full of pure thought 
and purpose, showing the influence of Christian womanhood even 
upon savages. The description of the social life, historic characters, 
costumes, etc.,is animated and accurate. The wedding party is 
vividly portrayed, and altogether the book is a successful attempt to 
set in the framework of imagination the early history and life of the 
New Netherlands. For home reading or the Sunday-school libra 
the work is admirable. It is an enjoyable literary product, astate 
for its truth and artistic finish. (John B. Alden.——How a 
COTERIE of young girls, each able to pay only four dollars a week 
for her board, can make a sleepy place (one of the hill towns of the 
interior) bright and cheery with active, genial Christianity, is told 
in the pretty story entitled ‘ One Little Mustard-Seed.” Beth Linn 
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is the writer, and her girls are real creatures, her descriptions of 
life charming, and the dialect, as rendered seems to be true to fact. 
The earthen vessel of heavenly treasure this time is Episcopal, - 
but the Christianity is of the sort recognized as the real article such 
as the Founder taught and lived. good Sunday-school library 
book for all Christians is this dainty little volume. ($1. E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 





Miss HOPEFUL BOUNCE, in the solitude of her Pineland farm- 
house, conceived the happy idea of advertising for summer board- 
ers, with the proviso that they were to be’ wholly of her own sex. 
Her modest announcement, with ‘ No Gentlemen ’ plainly displayed 
in Roman caps., attracted the attention of a party of Boston girls 
just graduated from school and desirous of storing up strength 
against the trials and fatigues of their first winter. They accordingly 
engaged board at Red Farm, and walked, talked, rode and climbed 
fences in maiden independerte, until they came to a proper sense of 
the utility of the male element in human society. Need it be said 
that the author, Clara Louise Burnham, though she has adopted Miss 
Bounce’s motto for the title of her book, was all this time slyly en- 
gaged in providing for the introduction of this very element. It 
beamed on Red Farm, and, by degrees, changed acid to sweet, the 
green’ rind to the ruddy ; and when the party returned to Boston, 
the winter's battle was, for some of its members, already won. 
($1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 





‘KIT’ IS A GARDENER; ‘Kitty’ an orphan. When Kitty’s 
father goes away on a scientific voyage, leaving her in the care of 
relatives not over nice, nor over. fond, Kit takes pity on her; and 
from pity to love and from love to marriage is but astep. The 
reader’s emotional nature is not, however, cheated of its due by this 
matter-of-fact beginning. Mr. Blackmore's ‘ Kit and Kitty,’ when 
married, find out like other couples, what real trouble is like ; only 
in a way more intense and peculiar. Kitty’s relatives, it has been 
hinted, are not all that they should be. They are English country 
‘gentlefolk’ of very ungentle manners ; horsey, slangy, selfish and 
brutal. Worst of the lot is Downy Bulwrag, whose bosom friend, 
Sir Cumberleigh Hotchpot, compares him happily to a yellow slug 
crawling ina mop. This charming sprig of gentility, early in the 
story, before Kitty’s marriage, induces Hotchpot to help him, for 
money’s sake of course, in abducting her, and when his scheme is 
frustrated, he naturally has a grudge against the young couple. 
When Kitty again disappears, a few weeks after marriage, Downy 
is at once suspected of being at the bottom of it. And so he is: 
but he has laid his plans so well, and he carries them out so coolly, 
that not detectives, nor Tony Tonks, nor even the reader can guess 
what his object is, nor how,he has sought to accomplish it, until the 
last. There is much minute and painstaking work in the book, 
which is like a collection of high-colored and aggressive old Eng- 
lish miniatures. The black-legs, jockeys and sporting women are 
among the best of character-sketches. ($1.50. Harper & Bros.) 
——WILLIAM BLACK’s ‘ Prince Fortunatus’ which we noticed (in 
its paper-covered edition) on March 1, is now issued in a Library 
edition, neatly bound in dark green cloth. ($1.50. Harper & 
Bros.) 





IT 1s ‘StxX TO ONE’ that Mr. Edward Bellamy never writes a 
more vapid story than that which he has just republished under the 
above title. An overworked newspaper man is ordered to the quiet 
of Nantucket in early spring. He is taken in hand by half a dozen 
young women, who have nothing better to do than make much of 
him and restore him to health and usefulness. One can see that 
there is here a suggestion of a pleasant short story. But Mr. Bel- 
lamy’s young women are all too much alike. They are distinguished 
from each other chiefly by the colors of their ribbons. Their con- 
versation is more than dreamy: it is drowsy. The time of the story 
might as well be in the ninety-sixth as in the nineteenth century. 
In short, anyone who is not in the mental condition of Mr. Edgerton 
at the opening of the tale, will derive little benefit from this ‘ Nan- 
tucket Idyl.’ (35 cts. G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)——IT IS NOT quite 
just either to Mr. Charles Lotin Hildreth or to Mr. Rider Haggard 
to compare the one to the other; yet that is what the boys who may 
read the African romances of the former gentlemen and the ‘ Ad- 
ventures in Orbello Land’ of the latter will surely do. We will not 
attempt to forecast their pean. Orbello is an unexplored coun- 
try, peopled by blacks, ruled over by a mysterious white race, living 
in an underground city, in the midst of an impassable desert. How 
Rollin and Ben Bark reached the subterranean city and their object 
in going there are fully set forth in chapters I. to XXVII. The re- 
maining chapters are mainly devoted to an account of warlike 
operations against the revolted blacks. The volume is illustrated 
with pen-and-ink sketches. ($1.50. Belford Co. ——‘ THE BURST- 
ING OF A BOOM’ is a tale of the land of speculation in Southern 
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‘California, by Frederick R. Sanford, who appears to be well aware 
of the immorality of booming as it was carried on in that famous 
‘scheme, yet would have us take his hero, who enters into it with 
his eyes open, for a gentleman. The boom and its collapse, how- 
ever, claim but a small share of the reader’s attention, which, in 
‘general, is more profitably directed to the author’s clever sketches 
of Southern California landscape and character. These are so well 
‘done that the book, though rather scrappy, is decidedly amusing. 
{$1.25. J.B. Lippincott Co.) 





IT IS SURELY an ill omen when a novel begins with a sentence 
a page and a half long, introducing us all at once and promiscu- 
‘ously to the Count de Toqueville, the music to Goethe’s ‘ Gotz,’ the 
’ Countess zngotey. the Jension Kruger-Schmidt and the whole box 
and dice of the Court Theatre of Stuttgart, with the performance 
going on. and a double row of officers in the parterre. An author 
who commences with such a feat excites our apprehensions. We 
are tortured by the fear of beholding him fall from some airy height 
of rhetoric into an abyss of bathos profound and inexorable. The 
bang of a big word, the treble of a French or German phrase in 
italics, sends a shiver through us, We feel it in our bones that 
something is going to happen to the daring fellow. We confess 
we have not had the nerve to read through Mr. William Arm- 
strong’s ‘ Cleopatra’s Daughter.’ He may have got off with only a 
few scratches like ‘the Salon’s latest picture’—fine painter, the 
Salon,—‘ the lanced windows of the Castle,’ and ‘she still held the 
fan in tensity of grasp." We hope no bones are broken. And we 
admire Mr. Armstrong’s courage and wish him many plaudits, 
when he shall have learned to be prudent. ($1.25. Boston: De 
Wolfe, Fiske & Co.) 





Minor Notices 

ProFr. R. M. SMITH has published a work on ‘ Emigration and 
Immigration’ that will interest students of social science and 
especially those who realize the importance of immigration in 
American life. The author first gives an account of the history of 
immigration into this country, showing the proportion of the vari- 
ous nationalities, with other matters worthy of note. He then 
goes on to inquire into the economic, political and moral effects of 
immigration on our national life. These effects have already been 
ointed out by various writers, and need not be dwelt upon here, 
but Prof. Smith has given the most complete and systematic ac- 
count of them that we have seen. He evidently looks with some 
concern on the presence among us of so many different races and 
social ideals, and thinks it will be a difficult task ‘to fuse these 
diverse elements into one common nationality, having one language, 
one political practice, one patriotism and one ideal of social 
development.’ A special chapter is devoted to Chinese immigra- 
tion, but without eliciting anything new or noteworthy. Consid- 
erable space is also given to the subject of assisted emigration, 
which is strongly reprehended as tending to foist upon us the most 
undesirable elements of European life. With regard to restrictions 
on future immigration, Prof. Smith has little to suggest except that 
our consuls abroad should be required to ascertain, as far as pos- 
sible, the character of persons intending to migrate to the United 
States, and that no immigrant should be allowed to land here 
without a certificate from the American Consul in the district 
from which he came. This would undoubtedly be very use- 
ful in keeping out undesirable persons if it could be effectually 
carried out; but the difficulty of ascertaining the real character of 
the intending emigrant would, we fear, make the provision of little 

use. ($1.50. Chas. Scribner’s Sons.) 





Mr. A. J. WAUTERS, editor of the Mouvement Gtographique of 
Brussels, has given us a tidbit to stay for awhile our ravenous ap- 
petite until we hear directly from the explorer of ‘ darkest Africa.’ 
‘ What shall a man say that cometh after the king,’ is aconundrum, 
unless indeed he be Polonius ; but what a man shall say before the 
king speaks, is here shown us. Coming at this book with a prejudice, 
we find it—all except the thirty-three illustrations, which have a 
cheap and slinking look—a very creditable performance. It sets 
in orderly array all that is known of the ge! eg of the great acts 
in the Aiton drama—from the conquest of the Soudan to the ar- 
rival of Stanley with Emin at the sea. The Mahdi, Gordon, Emin, 
Junker, Tippoo Tibb, Stanley and all the other dramatzs persone 
are clearly pictured, and the story is well told. Glory was the 
Mahdi’s thought, duty that of Gordon and Emin, ivory that of Tip- 
poo Tibb, and Africa for civilization that of Stanley. A first-rate 
pe showing clearly the route of the rescuers, is found near the 
end, and after that a good index. Many will enjoy this book, with 
all its defects, who can not wait for or buy the larger work to come. 
One somehow feels that this story of “Stanley’s Emin Pasha Expe- 
dition,’ in its omission, may possibly be like the lady of an interior 
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New York town, who boasted of, her descent from King Canute, 
though acknowledging that there was ‘a break in the genealogy 
of about five hundred years.’ So, if we remember that Mr..Wau- 
ters is not Stanley, his work may be recommended without further 
reservations. ($2. J. B. Lippincott Co.) 





CoL. GARRICK MALLERY, in his address delivered before the Sec- 
tion of Anthropology in the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and since published under the title of ‘ Israelite 
and Indian: A Parallel in Planes of Culture,’ has sought to show 
that the social condition, customs, and beliefs of the Hebrews, in 
the earlier period of their existence as a people, closely resembled 
those of the American Indians of our own time. He has pursued 
the ‘ parallel’ with great learning and ingenuity, and has certainly 
brought out some remarkable coincidences. The general conclusion 
is, of course, that communities in the same stage of culture are apt 
to resemble one another in character and usages. There is, how- 
ever, another side to the question, which the author's theme did not 
require him to consider, but which is equally if not more important. 
Along with such resemblances as are here po’nted out, there are 
even greater differences. As the various American races or ‘stocks’ 
differed very widely and indeed radically from the Israelites and 
from one another in language, so they differed widely and radically 
from the Israelites and from one another in many points of charac- 
ter, custom and creed. Every primitive community is, to a certain 
extent, a ‘ peculiar people.’ This may be called an axiom in eth- 
nology; and yet it is one which ethnologists, in their search for re- 
semblances, are too apt to overlook. However, if Col. Mallery’s 
essay is, in this respect, somewhat one-sided, its readers will find 
it highly thought-provoking and full of varied and curious informa- 
tion. (D. Appleton & Co.) 





ENGLISH ORTHOEPY and orthography are two subjects of great 
educational and popular interest, to which, as is well-known, Mr. 
Alexander Melville Bell has devoted many years of well-directed 
study, and about which he has published several highly esteemed 
manuals, To these he has just added two useful little tractates. 
The first, entitled ‘ Popular Manual of Vocal Physiology and Visible 
Speech’ (50 cts.), gives in a condensed form the substance of the 
author’s larger treatises on these subjects, and furnishes, in brief, 
‘a complete view of the actions of the vocal organs, and the result- 
ing elements of speech.’ It is intended as a text-book for schools 
and colleges ; but for this purpose it must be regarded as mainly 
introductory. Its brevity will make explanations necessary, for 
which the teacher must be prepared by a study of the author’s 
more extensive works. The second treatise, on ‘Speech-Reading 
and Articulation-Teaching,’ will require no such preliminary study. 
It describes the method in which deaf-mutes are taught to utter 
articulate sounds, and to ‘read speech,’ or, in other words, to 
gather from the motions of thelips the sense of what is said to 
them. The rules of these invaluable arts are clearly given, and 
will be of great utility, not only to teachers in asylums and schools 
for deaf-mutes, but also to parents, who, with its aid, can them- 
selves become the instructors of their afflicted children. (New York: 
N. D. C. Hodges.) 





WHILE GRAY’S‘ ELEGY’ and Hervey’s ‘ Meditations ’ are ranked 
among English classics, it cannot be said that the disposal of the 
dead is not a subject with which literature is concerned. The pam- 
phlet of the Rev. Charles R. Treat on ‘Sanitary Entombment’ has 
an additional claim to our notice in its style, which for literary 
merit is much above the ordinary rank of such ephemeral produc- 
tions. After reviewing the customs of earth-burial, cremation, 
and other methods now in use, and pointing opt their disadvantages, 
the author proposes the erection of large sepulchral edifices above 
ground, in which the remains of the dead, embalmed or desiccated 
by a simple scientific process, shall be permanently preserved. 
These mausoleums (or mausolea, if the classical reader prefers) 
are to be made appropriate and attractive in their architecture and 
surroundings, as would be suitable for the portals of the future life. 
Some cheerful pictures of these stately and charming structures 
are given, with their garden courts and their cosy ‘ family 
compartments,’ which might almost tempt the zsthetic and life- 
burdened reader to sigh for the repose they promise. (New 
York: Reprinted from Zhe Santtarian.)——MR. JOHN C. HEN- 
DERSON has published a volume of nearly four hundred pages 
entitled ‘Thomas Jefferson’s Views on Public Education ’—a 
big book on a very small subject. There is nothing whatever 
in Jefferson’s views on education that is of interest to-day, ex- 
cept historically, They were mostly borrowed from New Eng- 
land, and the best of them are now accepted as truisms through- 
out the United States; and there is no use in setting them forth 
anew. Moreover, the bulk of this volume is occupied with ram- 
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bling talk by the author, having little or no connection with the sub- 
ject in hand ; and it is not until we reach the last chapter that we 


discover the apparent object for which the book was written 
—namely, to advocate national aid to elementary education. We 
doubt, however, if any one will be brought to favor that measure 
by the flimsy arguments and watery style of this book. ($1.75. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

HENRY FREDERIC REDDALL’S ‘ Fact, Fancy and Fable’ is a 
cyclopzdia of matters usually omitted from cyclopzdias, containing 
much more or less useful knowledge about personal sobriquets, 





a characters, literary pseudonyms, abbreviations, slang, - 


‘technical terms, Americanisms, etc. A sample of the useful infor- 
mation supplied by the volume is to be found in the very first 
article, which gives us the signification of the letter 4 as an ab- 
breviation of Accepted, or Approved, or At, and also in the signs 
A1,A 1}, etc.; and in a list of abbreviated titles of Government 
officers, societies, and the like. Then follow the feast of ‘Ab’; 
the arrow of ‘ Abaris ;’ ‘ Abessa,’ from ‘ The Faerie Queene’; and 
‘ Abigail Perkins’ of the Boston Globe. The reference to ‘ Abra- 
ham’s Bosom ’ is illustrated by a quotation from Freeman. ‘Ab- 
squatulate ’ is derived from aé and sguat—z.e., to go away from 
one’s ‘ squatting-place.’ The phrase ‘ Acknowledge the corn’ is 
explained by a veracious anecdote from New Orleans. We are 
told that ‘ Ada Rehan’ is the stage name of Ada Crehan, and that 
‘ Adam ’ as a pseudonym belongs to Arthur Hugh Clough. A great 
many French and Latin phrases are translated. The book is one 
3 the best compilations of its kind. ($3.50. A.C. McClurg & 

0.) 





Now THAT CHICAGO has secured the World's Fair, we do not 
mind saying that Mr. Henry Romeike has collected and printed 
‘Three Hundred Reasons’ why she should have it. The reasons 
are of many shades of unreasonableness, from the popular fallacies 
about the large feet of Chicago ladies and the devotion to pork of 
Chicago men, to reflections on the hotel accommodations of the 
‘Windy City.’ They may not be the reasons which induced Con- 

ess to select Chicago as the site of the fair; but disappointed 
Kew Yorkers will find them perhaps as laughable as though they 
were. (25cts. New York: Henry Romeike.)——A FEELING of 
moral discomfort moves over one on reading Part I., of ‘ Paris 
Sketches ’.: one feels soul-smirched. A clever German, full of Ger- 
man bitterness and Parisian cynicism, sets about telling his country- 
men and countrywomen of Paris and its degeneracy, the French and 
their foulness, home life on the Seine, and student life in the Pays 
Latin. This he does with a singularly graphic pen and the vicious- 
ness of a dame of the Aad/es. To him all Parisis covered with a 
green scum ; there is nothing wholesome or pure in it. His talk is 
all of soubrettes and cocottes, impute novels and improper plays, 
waifs in the street, children pinched and neglected at school, the 
hopeless immorality of French domestic life, the vileness of Dumas 
and the coquetries of Sara Bernhardt, One is shocked and ulti- 
mately sickened at the revelations, though one knew it all before ; 
and the nausea is not lessened by the alternate wretchedness and 
cleverness of the translation, misspelt and misprinted as it is» It is 
to be hoped that the promised Part II. will of appear. (50 cts. 
L. Schick & Co.) 





THE LATEST issue in the Contemporary Pulpit Library is a vol- 
ume of fourteen sermons by Canon Liddon of St. Paul’s. Four of 
these deal in analysis and commentary with the Magnificat of the 
Virgin Mary, and show the resources of the scholar and exegete as 
well as the power of the orator. The other discourses display the 
keen observation, profound knowledge of human nature and grasp 
of Scripture truths for which Canon Liddonis noted ; and which 
make him, on the whole, the greatest preacher in the Church of 
England. ‘The Knowledge of the Universal Judge’ and ‘ Death 
and its Conquest ’ are specimens in point. There are, in this sheaf, 
no signs of diminution of power as a reaper in the fields of truth. 
($1. T. Whittaker. ——Dr. J. D. BuCK has reprinted an essay 
on ‘The Nature and Aim of Theosophy,’ first issued some years 

It is short and gives as clear an idea of theosophical notions 
as anything that we have seen. The pantheism, the belief in the 
transmigration of souls, and the endless talk about the brotherhood 
of man, which characterize the works of all theosophists, are the 
leading ideas of the book. Readers who may desire some knowl- 
edge of the subject will probably find here all they wish. (75 cts. 


Robert Clarke & Co.)——-PRoF. HENRY DRUMMOND’S standard - 
(we might almost say classic) book on ‘ Tropical Africa,’ already 
reviewed in THE CRITIC, has been reprinted in a modest and in- 
expensive volume. The type is fair, ‘and to the work is prefixed a 
most welcome portrait of the brave, modest and amiable traveller, 
which to many of his admirers will be worth the price of the book, 
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yet nothing herein is to be construed as intimating that the cut is a 
specimen of high art in wood-engraving. (15 cts. Humboldt Pub. 
Co.) 





Magazine Notes 


Mr. W. H. STACKPOOLE has discovered a method by which any 
moderately well educated person, without observation, imagination 
or knowledge of human nature, may sit down and write a great 
novel; and instead of keeping his plan to himself and growing rich 
by means of it, he publishes it to the world in Lzppzncott's for 
March. He would have the ambitious novelist take any known 
series of facts, and treat it as Mr. Froude has treated the facts of 
the life of Henry the Eighth. Mr. Froude simply formed out of 
his own inner consciousness a wise, virtuous and liberal-minded 
Henry, and then he bent his facts to suit his creation. Any one 
can do the like with any other series of facts, and if he will only 
call the result a novel and not a history, all will be well. Instead 
of hunting up facts, or supposed facts, Mr. Stackpoole would go a 


‘step farther and take incidents, plot, and all other materials, except 


the characters, from some successful novel whose copyright had 
expired. He gives an example of how ‘Vanity Fair’ might be 
worked over to a new complexion. 

In Macmiillan’s for March some of the curious and ludicrous in- 
cidents that happen as often in a-sham campaign as in a real one 
are neatly worked into a short story, ‘The Courting of Dinah 
Shadd,’ by Rudyard Kipling. The story is told by an East Indian 
campfire, and introduces a rattling campaign song : 

I fired a shot at a Afghan, 

The beggar ’e fired again, 
An’ I lay on my bed with a ’ole in my ’ed 
An’ missed the next campaign. 
What to do with ‘ The Illustrious Dead’ for whom Westminster 
Abbey is becoming rather narrow quarters is debated by E. G. 
Howard. Mr. Shaw Lefevre has proposed a special new chapel, 
but his scheme has not met with much encouragement. The 
cloisters offer some wall-space available for memorial tablets.. 
Dean Stanley desired a new cloister which might serve monu- 
mental purposes. The writer is of the opinion that the Abbey was. 
never designed to be used as a cemetery; and that if the people 
were to be accustomed to some less bulky form of memorial than 
statuary or one nse or drawings, we presume—the uncom- 
fortable and unhealthy overcrowding of its space might be pre- 
vented. ‘W. P.J.’ writes on ‘The Naming of Novels '—a fascina- 
ting subject, as, in many cases, not only the success but the very 
existence of the novel depends on its name. Some novels have 
never got beyond the name, like Victor Hugo’s ‘ Qui qu’en Grogne.’ 
Gautier’s ‘ Capitaine Fracasse’ was named thirty years before it 
was written. It was announced, without any intention of writing it, 
on the back of an early effort. It was even criticised before it ex- 
isted. With Dickens, too, the name was the first necessity. The 
chimes in Genoa bothered him greatly while he was trying to think 
of a name for his Christmas-book. No going on without the name ;. 
so, in despair, he named it ‘ The Chimes.’ He evolved six names 
for ‘David Copperfield,’ a dozen for ‘Bleak House,’ and fourteen 
for ‘Hard Times.’ He left a list of nineteen names without novels. 
attached, of which ‘ Dust’ and ‘ The Young Person’ are perhaps 
the most suggestive. It was Constable, the publisher, who origi- 
nated the title of ‘Rob Roy.’ ‘Vanity Fair’ is declared to bea title 
too big for its book ; so is ‘Les Misérables.’ Poetic titles are ab- 
surd, interrogative ones irritating, the writer thinks. ‘The Scarlet 
Letter’ is a perfect title, for, while it tells nothing, it hints the 
whole story. 





The Washington Memorial Arch 


Last Saturday night was so unpleasant that comparatively few 
people ventured out to the Lenox Lyceum, where a concert was 
given by Thomas’s Orchestra and a number of soloists in aid of the 
Arch. But a concert has been promised by the Patti Italian Opera 
Company which is sure to increase the fund by a considerable 
amount. Thesum in Treasurer Stewart’s hands on Tuesday even- 
ing last was $74,847.10, the receipts for March 19-24, inclusive, 
having been $295, as follows :— 

$100 :—Mrs. B. T. Babbitt. 

$68 :—Subscribers to Women’s Fund, through Commercial Ad- 
vertiser, $1 each. 

$66 :—Mrs. Ruth O. De Lamater ($1 for each year of her life). 

$25 :—John R. Dos Passos, 

$20 :—R. Percy Alden. 

$10 :—W. A. Miles. 

$4 :—Four subscribers, through A. Pfender. 

$2 :—Genevieve K. B. Andrews. 
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Is Ibsen a Reformer ? 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


. To be accused of injustice with relation to Henrik Ibsen was 
certainly astonishing to me; and I cannot refrain from replying to 
the letter of Mrs. Annie N. Meyer in which the charge occurs. 
My own position lies midway between that of enthusiastic Ibsenites 
like Mrs. Meyer and that of hostile critics who regard Ibsen as a 


sort of Mephistopheles, Myon a perpetual sardonic sneer at the 
r 


frailties of mankind. It was from these latter that I was endeav- 
ering to defend Ibsen, and in comparing him to the old Hebrew 
prophets, for example, I certainly supposed that I was paying him 
a pretty high tribute. My error lay, it appears, in my refusing to 
nt the title of reformer to Mrs. Meyer’s hero, and in describing 
is writings—with somewhat loose rhetoric, perhaps—as having 
scarcely more of conscious purpose than the cry of a wounded ani- 
. mal, and as resembling a lyric poem in being the expression of a 
mood. Now, with regard to this passage, an illustration will make 
my meaning clear. Like Ibsen, the speaker in ‘ Lecksley Hall’ is 
embittered and sick at heart; he, too, denounces the shams and 
sins of society in no measured terms; he, too, has his moments of 
fevered hope and fanciful vision—he can foresee parliaments of 
Man, and reigns of universal law. Yet who calls him moralist or 
reformer ? who doubts that his mood is essentially morbid? Just 
so with Ibsen; his whole atmosphere is electric, and one never 
knows where the bolt is going to strike. He gives us diagnosis 
without therapeutic treatment. I do not blame him for this; it is 
seldom that the destructive and the constructive energies are equally 
united in the same individual; I am merely seeking to justify my 
definition of him as an iconoclast. It is easy to see, for instance, 
that Ibsen attacks the present relation of the sexes. But what 
substitute does he propose ?. what intelligible or practical solution 
has he to offer? The vague and general injunctions cited by Mrs. 
Meyer supply nothing of the kind. If the Jacobin legislator who 
offered a resolution against knaves and cowards were entitled to 
the name of reformer, then Ibsen’s claim must also be admitted, 
but not otherwise. 

It is very possible that I have totally misconceived Ibsen’s real 
attitude, for I confess he is somewhat of an enigma to me, and in 
at least one of his dramas the catastrophe seems in discord with 
the general tenor. And I shall not engage in a war of quotations 
with Mrs. Meyer ; the tone and tendency are more to be considered 
than isolated utterances, cast in a dramatic form. But look at the 
facts a moment. In ‘A Doll’s House’ Ibsen allows Nora to 
abandon her husband and babes at midnight, as a preliminary to 
the process of self-education ; in ‘Ghosts’ he incidentally defends 
irregular alliances; in ‘Rosmersholm’ he makes himself the 
mouthpiece of atheism and free love, or something very like it, 
while in the same play Brendel, the broken-down drunkard, is 
praised because ‘he has had the courage to live his life according 
to his own lights.’ Are these the remedies which Ibsen deliber- 
ately offers? Must we regard these as the utterance of conscious 
purposes, and not simply as ‘wild and whirling words’? It is 
mere charity to assume that Ibsen is animated by a spirit of reck- 
less defiance, rather than by a definite revolutionary intent. To 
enter the camp of established order and hit a head wherever he 
sees it—that is the sole impulse of the man, I hope. I may have 
‘misjudged him, but the misjudgment, if any, is in the nature of an 
acquittal under the kindly rule which allows the accused the ‘ bene- 
fit of the doubt.’ 

As to whether my quotation from ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘ Man delights not 
him, no, nor woman neither,’ is a precise and literal account of 
Ibsen’s state of mind, I confess I am wholly indifferent. Hamlet's 
attitude of hostile and irresponsible criticism is so like Ibsen’s own, 
that Hamlet's words naturally suggest themselves in speaking of 
the Norwegian. One scarcely looks for scientific accuracy in a 
Shakespearean quotation; but I would remind Mrs. Meyer that 
Hamlet himself confessed a love for Ophelia, in spite of his 
previous general disavowal. This love coexisted with a certain 
amount of moral and intellectual repulsion, however; and I am 
content to allow Mrs. Meyer to define the exact nature of the senti- 
ment entertained in regard to her sex by the creator of Nora Hel- 
mer, Rebecca West, and. Regina Engstrand. -I will merely re- 
mark that the ladies are by no means unanimous upon the point, 
if I may judge by certain private comments which I have been 
privileged to hear. . 

Apropos of injustice, Mrs. Meyer has hardly been fair to me 
in one respect—no doubt through inadvertence. She quotes 
the passage ‘One might extract from these plays ... a 
whole baffling philosophy of despair,’ without noting that I expressly 
— the correctness of such an inference, a sentence or two 

ater. 


NEw YORK, March 23, 1890. EDWARD J. HARDING. 


Critic 


Browning’s Hand 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


In your issue of Feb. 22, mention is made of an incident in con- 
nection with a portrait of Robert Browning, the poet, by Mr. Leh- 
mann. It is stated that the incident is related by the newspapers. 
If it is related without comment on their part, is it not just to suggest 
‘the less good newspapers they’? Is it not a little surprising that 
an artist and a portrait-painter shoyld have been dismayed to find 
that Browning’s hand and wrist were so different from that of an 
ordinary model or mortal? Surely to THE CRITIC’s ‘ Browni 
man,’ if neither to newspapers nor artist, must have occu 
Browning’s own expressly stated ideas upon this matter. 

‘As like as a hand to another hand!’ 
Whoever said that foolish thing 
Could not have’studied to understand 
The counsels of God in fashioning. 
That is what Browning says ‘ Beside the Drawing-Board.’ Then 
what about the counsels of art? Whatasupreme pity or contempt 
the old Greeks would have felt for an art so circumscribed as this 
that could find its full scope in merely the facial features of a man. 
Being alive to that, we might perhaps be able to surmise why Fate 
has not vouchsafed to us the arms and hands of the Venus of 
~Milo. If clothes so take away the individuality of a man’s trunk, 
legs and arms, should it not be the duty of art or an artist to do its 
(or his) utmost for the uncovered and always eloquent hand ? 

Speaking -of poets’ hands, I am reminded that somewhere quite 
recently I have read of the exquisite grace and feminine beauty of 
Byron’s hand; and I am further reminded of the poet who not only 
‘spake the words of his song,’ but to whom ‘ Playing was impor- 
tant clearly Quite as singing,—of whom it is written that he took 
the harp and ‘ played with his hand.’ Long ago, in a mantel bor- 
der (of a hearth, not in Texas), a Dutch tile used to be very famil- 
iar to me, illustrating chiefly David’s hands, for they were out of all 
proportion to harp or player. Is it not tradition, history or fact 
that David’s hands were very large and strong? Well, you see, 
the old Dutch artist designer had not forgotten it, any more than 
in a neighboring tile he had forgotten that a beam was overwhelm- 
ingly bigger than a mote. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS, Mar.14, 1890. WILLIAM CORNER. 





The Lounger 


Ir I SHOULD ask who was the most popular novelist, living or 
dead, you would probably reply that the honor lay between Scott 
and Dickens. I should no doubt have made some such guess my- 
self, if I had not seen the statement in the S¢. James's Budget that 
to one J. F. Smith belonged that distinction. This Mr. Smith, who 
has just died at the ripe age of eighty-six, was the author of 
‘Smiles and Tears,’ ‘Minnie Gray’ and many other stories of 
which you have never heard. Hehad a thousand readers, says the 
St. James's, where Dickens had ten or Thackeray one. He was 
the originator of the to-be-continued-in-our-next form of fiction, 
which held spell-bound the hundreds of thousands of readers of 
the London Journal and Cassell’s Family Paper. 1n Mr. Smith’s 
novels ‘ virtue’ was spelled with a very big V, while no v could be 
found small enough to spell ‘vice’ with, after it had been crushed 
by the boot-heel of his spotless heroes. 





PERSONALLY Mr. Smith was the typical Bohemian of fifty years 
ago—the sort of fellow that some practical shopkeepers even yet 
have in mind, when they call up a picture of the man whoearns his 
bread by the work of his pen. This is the way he is described by 
the St. James's :— 


Imagine a florid Bohemian, genial, red-cheeked, with thick curly hair, 
a loud, happy-go-lucky creature wearing a baggy blue overcoat. He 
would appear at the office in the morning when his salary fell due 
never before: would send out for a bottle of port and call for a boy to 
bring him writing-paper, blotting-paper, and last week’s copy of the 
journal in which his novel was running. Hastily glancing over it, he 
satisfied himself as to the exact predicament in which he had last left his 
lovely heroine, and then, unbuttoning his overcoat and choosing one 
from a pocketful of stubby quill pens, he wrote like a madman for two 
or three hours. At the end ofthis time he had completed another instal- 
ment of the exciting story which was thrilling the souls of literally a mil- 
lion readers. It was not always.so. Publishers sometimes have had to 
follow him as far as to Jersey, and mount guard over the gifted author un- 
til the necessary ‘ copy’ was extracted; but we speak of ordinary days, 
when, tossing his uncorrected copy to the boy in attendance, he received 
his weekly stipend, and, sending one boy for a good cigar and another 
to see that no dun haunted the front doorstep, the most popular author 
in the world stepped out upon the pavement and vanished for another 
week into some region where creditors, who vex the lives of Bohemians, 
could never discover him. 
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FROM THE ALBANY Argus the 7rzbune quotes without com- 
ment the following paragraph :— 

Half a'dozen members of the Press Club were discussing the pecu- 

liarities of the English language the other evening, when Dr. F. E. Rice— 
who, by the way, is a bad man to run up against in the discussion of almost 
any subject—took the Argus to task for printing a paragraph which read 
about as follows: ‘ The following is said to be the shortest sentence in 
the English language containing all the letters of the alphabet: ‘‘ John 
P. Brady gave me a black-walnut box of quite small size.” The entire 
sentence contains less than twice the number of letters in the alphabet.’ 
* That’s a good sentence of its kind,’ said the Doctor, ‘ but I think if 
you will carefully study the sentence ‘‘ Pack my box with five dozen 
liquor jugs,” you will find that it contains less letters than the sentence 
you published and yet omits no letter in the alphabet.’ It will be seen 
that the sentence of the Doctor's construction contains fifteen letters less 
than the former, and also has but six superfluous letters. 
Dr. Rice may be ‘a hard man to run up against,’ but the English 
language also is a pretty tough customer. When the Doctor has 
unpacked his box and disposed of its contents, he should make a 
careful study of his convivial sentence, and, in the seclusion of his 
library, inject into it, subcutaneously, the missing letter 4. I leave 
him to determine the best place—the point of least resistance. 
The heel of Achilles was a sensitive spot—and the heel (or would 
Dr. Rice call it ‘ the ’eel ’ ?) of this sentence may be a good place for 
the necessary surgical operation. 





SOME TIME AGO Mr. George sae Sala spoke disrespect- 
fully in the London Dazly Telegraph of Mr. Harry Furniss, in con- 
nection with the artist’s criticisms on the works of certain Royal 
Academicians. Mr. Furniss retorted by introducing in one of his 
lectures a passage in which he belittled Mr. Sala as a painter, and 
declared his career in art was checked by the discovery that in one 
of his pictures he had painted a foot with six toes. Mr. Sala has 
taken this seriously, and has brought an action, claiming substan- 
tial damages. A man well known in the journalistic and political 
world is endeavoring to have the matter settled out of court. Mr. 
Sala will be the gainer if this is accomplished. If the case were to 
goto trial, he would probably find that he hadn't a leg to stand on— 
much less a six-toed foot. And his testimony would be made 
the occasion of infinite mirth, whether he won or lost his suit. 





‘HERE'S A CURIO for THE CRITIC,’ writes a valued reader, en- 
closing this brief note; and curious it surely is—so curious that I shall 
print it without other comment than to say that the gentleman to 
whom it is addressed is a well-known publisher :— 

, FLoyp County, GA., March 18th, 1890. 

: , New York :—Sir I have a small Theological Theory 
written I desire it published P/eas write me your terms of printing 
also of publishing and seling on aroilty plan. Yours Kespectfuly 














SO DEGRADED has the word /ady become by its application to 
women of the lowest class, that one is amused at Ruskin’s protest, 
years ago, —_ the ‘ arrogation’ of the title by any woman not 
of noble birth, unless she meant to meet its. implied obligations. 
In ‘Sesame and Lilies’ he said :— 


It is now long since the women of England arrogated, universally, a 
title which once belonged to nobility only, and, having once been in the 
habit of-accepting the simple title of gentlewoman, as correspondent to 
that of gentleman, insisted on the privilege of assuming the title of 
* Lady,’ which properly corresponds only to the title of ‘Lord.’ I do 
not blame them for this; but only for their narrow motive in this. I 
would have them desire and claim the title of Lady, provided they claim, 
not merely the title, but the office and duty signified by it 





‘BUT FROM that mark how far they rove we see’ in the usur- 
pation of the title by women who dream of no higher duty than 
that of plying mop and scrubbing-brush to support a ‘gentleman’ 
.who disdains less lordly occupation than getting tipsy on money he 
hasn’t earned. Ina recent lecture at Columbia, Prof. Quackenbos 
thus emphasizes the process of decay in the case of this once vig- 
orous and stately word :— 


And the good Saxon word ‘lady,’ what has it become in the nineteenth 
century? It has ceased to imply the rank of refinement of the olden 
time, because of a snobbish or servile tendency to apply it to every fig- 
ure in petticoats. In many of our compounds it has usurped the place 
of the good old Anglo-Saxon word ‘woman,’ giving us ‘saleslady,’ ‘ fore- 
lady,’ and this substitution has descended to our servants, who speak of 
the waiting-maid as the ‘ chamberlady,’ of the cook as the ‘ kitchenlady’; 
nay, designate the sable laundress as the ‘washlady,’ The climax of 
this disgusting abuse has been reached by an English clergyman who 
last year advertised ‘ two fine strong Dandie Dinmont puppies, lady and 
gentleman; first-class pedigree; 425. each; also very handsome lady dog, 
nine months of age.’ 


Critic 
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MARY JANE ELIZABETH RODMAN was her name, black was 
her color, and the days of her years were six score years and four. 
So at least she told a 7rzbune reporter, in the Market Street Rail- 
road Station in Newark, the other day ; and to prove it she showed 
him a Bible printed in 1780, and said it was given to her by her 
father that very year, on the occasion of her fourteenth birthday. 
What better proof could be furnished ?--unless it were to point out 
a house built in 1800, and declare that she had been born in it 
thirty-four years before it was built. I like Mary Jane’s largeness 
of mind. At a single bound she shakes herself ‘les from the com- 
mon run of centenarians, with the accounts of whose deaths and 
birthday celebrations the newspapers teem when other items are 
scarce, and ‘ flocks by herself’ as a woman old enough to be. the 
mother of the whole crowd of ordinary hundred-year-olders. Two 
years hence we may expect to hear of a Negress who dandled not 
Washington but Columbus on her knee. Since writing this I have 
read with mixed emotions of the death, on March 16, at the Poor- 
House at Salinas, Monterey County, Cal., of old Gabriel, a mission 
Indian, who, according to a special despatch to the 7rzbune, was 
still active in body and mind, though he celebrated his one hundred 
and fiftieth birthday last year. I hope the lady of one hundred and 
twenty-four will not hear of the recent existence of a gentleman so 
much older than herself: it might tempt her to prevaricate about 
her age. But why has the 77zbune so keen a scent for centena- 
rians 





THE PITTSBURG BULLETIN on March 22 showed itself an ap- 
preciative reader of this column, Commenting on certain dis- 
closures herein made, it said :— 


A certain school for girls in New York city recently gave its pupils, 
as a subject for composition, THE CriTic—not the individual, but the 
well-known review. Fifteen bright maidens gave their opinions, and 
thejournal in question was, naturally, much pleased thereat. The idea 
of making young people study the literary value of a journal is both new 
and excellent, and if extended to the newspapers may have the effect of 
raising the tone of some, and brightening others. The fair girl gradu- 
ate of to-day is not to be despised as a literary critic. 





THE APPENDED ‘ bitter cry’ from Mr. W. E. Norris has moved 
the compassion of many readers of the Agony Column of the Lon- 
don Zimes :— 


In a notice of a recent work of mine—* Mrs. Fenton ’—your reviewer 
remarks upon the American style of orthography adopted therein, and 
takes exception—as well as he may—to such words as ‘traveled,’ 
‘ offense,’ and ‘ theater.’ May I be permitted to say that I am innocent 
of having thus foully murdered the Queen’s English? The story as it 
originally appeared in Longman’s Magazine was not so — ; but, 
unfortunately, Messrs. Longman printed it in book form from plates 
which they obtained from my American publishers, and I knew nothing 
of the liberties which had been taken with the text until the deed was 
done. Immediately after the appearance of the book I wrote to Messrs. 
Longman, with the tears running down my pen, to repudiate all com- 

licity in the crime which had been perpetrated in my name, and they 
ae kindly promised that any future editions which may be issued shall 
be printed in the vernacular. 

NO READER of this lamentation sympathized more warmly with 
the aggrieved author than The Saturday Review, which forthwith 
from its glittering staff unfurled its brightest writer, and bade him 
appeal to the American people for more considerate treatment of a 


’ language that has never consciously done its votaries a wrong. They 


might mend their ways, the Revéewer thinks (it is Mr. Lang, 
or I am no detective), ‘if they could only be brought to see the 
hideous aspect of their printed books as others see them, and could 
only reflect that the saving of a few letters which some—and only 
some—of their nightmare innovations secure to them, is really not 
worth the candle of the distress and disgust which they give to their 
brethren on this side of the Atlantic.’ If the American spells ‘ de- 
fence’ with an s to show that it is from the Latin, why does he, 
when he comes to ‘ theatre,’ transpose the last two letters of the 
word? Echo returns no audible reply. 

And what, in the privacy of his own home, does the American com- 
positor really think of the word ‘knowledge’? Does he regard it as 
formed from the verb to‘know’ and the termination ‘ledge,’ or from 
the verb ‘ knowl’ and the termination ‘ edge’? That he favours the latter 
derivation we have no reason to knowl,or even suppose. Butif he favors 
the former, why does he divide the word ‘ knowl-edge ’ in this madden- 
ing manner? But the subject grows too exciting, and we must change 
it. 

As Mr. Lang is still a young man, he may live to see‘ apoph- 
thegm ’ spelt ‘ apothem,’ and ‘ phthisis’ ‘ te sis,’ when International 
Copyright is secured, and English books for the American market 
are set up by that luvr of nolej and inveterate theatr-gor, the Ameri- 
can compositor. 
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London Letter 


WE ARE outwardly rather sleepy over here. I fancy we are all 
beginning to prepare by stealth for that great whirlwind and whirl- 
pe of social life, whose first faint echoes are to be noted in the 

ong lists of advertisements, appertaining in some shape or other 

to ‘the London season,’—in the clearances of surplus stock among 
the shop-keepers,—and in the Prince of Wales’ Levee held a few 
days ago. Painters are of course fast locked into their studies ; 
and doubtless musicians and authors—all brain-workers, in short, 
who have reached the point when toil means achievement and 
success,—are likewise laboring in secret now, in order to make 
holiday bye and-bye. 

I looked in on three of this order in succession one morning 
lately. All of them were women, ‘ working ’ women, successful and 
popular women. The first I went to was a poetess, the second an 
editress, the third a journalist. (N.B.—AIl three write fiction on occa- 
sion.) Shall I tell you how I found them? The first sat in her 
charming boudoir in ‘Royal Kensington’; alone and still; calm, 
delicious seclusion upon every side; not a sound to be heard, not 
an interruption (save my own !) to be feared. There was a bright 
fire; sunshine warmed ‘every corner of*the apartment; and blue 
.and white hyacinths scented the air with their fragrance. Beneath 
the writer’s hand lay a single foolscap sheet. It had taken her per- 
haps an hour or two to compose the few lines which were traced 
upon it: lines which will doubtless pass into many countries, and 
into hands of countless admirers. She was at perfect leisure—if 
one may so use the expression—whilst yet perfectly absorbed : 
every word would be weighed, and every thought pondered out, 
ere that sheet of paper passed from its place upon the desk. 

The next room [ entered was in busy Piccadilly. A somewhat 
long flight of stairs had to be surmounted; but this done, a nice 
little pajr of apartments was discoverable, apportioned to my friend 
thee = ea and her secretary. This was her ‘private office.’ 
Here comfort was manifest, but scarcely order,—while beauty was 
conspicuous by its absence. Here, both ladies were briskly at work, 
writing as hard as their pens could fly. I felt ashamed of drifting 
in like an idle butterfly ape | two such busy bees. Correspond- 
ence, prospectuses, proofs, and MSS. generally covered every availa- 
ble table, and copies of ‘the Magazine’ peeped out from under the 

iles at intervals. There were letters brought in as I entered. 

nocks at the door were incessant. Messengers bobbed in and 
bobbed out continually, apologetically and respectfully, it is true, 
but still with the air of folks whose business had to be attended to. 
That every minute was precious, and the morning hours especially 
golden—it was about twelve o’clock—was apparent, even while 
there was no obvious impatience, nor semblance of discourtesy. 
Only, as I took my leave, I observed that the two heads lost not a 
moment in being again bent over the desks, and that the pens were 
let loose; as though they had with difficulty been reined in during 
the brief interval of my stay. 

But if the contrast betwixt the habitations of these two literary 
‘workers was great, it was surpassed by that afforded between the 
office of the editress and the den, if I may say it, of the journalist. 
In the very heart of the Strand, deafened by the roar of ceaseless 
wheels, by the cries of hoarse voices, by the hurrying to and fro of 
untold footsteps—beset by ceaseless demands, by unintermittent 
applications, by peremptory importunities—worried by blunderers, 
gece by petitioners—obliged frequently to reiterate orders which 

aste and urgency rendered incoherent,—amidst confusion, dis- 
traction, provocation, and stupidity—amidst everything most 
likely to jar upon a woman’s nerves and fret to threads a woman’s 
temper, I now found a wonderful system of literary organization 
being carried on under the auspices of a wonderful woman. I 
‘stood—for who could have sat down ?—and tried to understand 
what was going on. My head swam. All was hubbub, uproar, 
chaos: the whole place seemed charged with electricity. And 
there, with bright, smiling decision—as unmoved by the din in the 
Street without as by the whirl within,—yet with a flush on either 
cheek, and a glitter of the eye which told of every fibre on the strain, 
the moving spirit of the whole stood in front of us (she also stood), 
directing, arranging, repeating, arbitrating, urging on. She would 
not let me depart. She had time for everyone, she said. ‘ We are 
in touch with so much that is going on, and we are obliged to be 
so literally up to date in it all, that it makes us a little busy,’ she ex- 
plained. ‘But do wait: do give me the pleasure ’—another de- 
mand, and the sentence had to be left unfinished. I shall ‘ give 
her the pleasure’ of finishing it elsewhere—not in the Strand. 

What is the reason why the women this year have not done as 
well in the Matriculation Examination of the London University as 

they did last? It appears that a hundred and seventy-five lady 
candidates presented themselves, out of which only forty-seven have 
satisfied the examiners, against eighty last year, out of a slightly 
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greater number. Last year we had forty-seven (it appears to be 
a lucky number), in the Honors list,—now, we have but nineteen. 
The London University gives perhaps the most absolutely equal 
test of comparison for men and women, as the preliminary teach- 
ing is, in most cases, pursued under similar conditions of home 
study. At the women’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, on the 
other hand, it should be remembered that, although the final ex- 
aminations are the same, the system of the curriculum has 
been adapted to the feminine mind. In consequence, some com- 
mentators think that possibly the teaching best suited for one sex 
may not be equally so for the other: and that, although in the 
end all may meet in the fair ground of the examination room, 
the gentle sex were better to wend their way thither by paths of 
their own. 

Some one, the other day, wanted to know if ‘ Peterborough,’ in 
Macmillan’s Men of Action Series, was a book to read. It may be 
so for those who like to be merely given facts on which they can 
form their own opinions: and who do not mind a biographical 
work’s being a trifle dry and ashade ambiguous. Mr. Stebbing is 
an impartial biographer, however; he has no blind admiration for 
his hero, whom he perceives to have been a picturesque figure of his 
time, a man whose abilities excited the admiration of Swift, and the 
envy of Pope,—but he begins by confessing that he has to deal with 
a very puzzling subject and as good as avouches, at the end, that he 
has done little towards unravelling the puzzle. He writes, as it 
were, thus: ‘ Here is Peterbourgh: make e him what you can ; for 
I, on my part, can make nothing.’ A pleasant tale in its way is F. 
E. Trollope’s ‘Amory Alicos,’ just published by Spencer Blackett. 
Though by no means original, either as regards plot or character, 
the story of two simple,{friendless English girls earning a livelihood 
among proud and profligate Italian households, is sufficiently touch- 
ing. There are here and there pretty and effective touches, and the 
descriptions of scenery are invariably good. 

London people ought to be interested in regs | upon what 
geological basis London stands, and accordingly Prof. Seeley de- 
livered an interesting lecture on the subject the other day. Sketch- 
ing rapidly a general history of the newer rocks which rest upon 
the chalk, out of which so many .industries have grown to minister 
to the wants of our great city, Prof. Seeley informed us that there 
rests upon the chalk, from north to south, a series of beds, consist- 
ing of complicated varieties of sands and clays ; that these beds are 
traced to Belgium; and that in these sands are found hundreds of 
thousands of such shells as can rarely be met with on the sea-coast. 
Deep down below is afresh stratum of chalk; and again a dee 
bed of clay, in which clay are shallow-water and shore shells, an 
fossils; thus proving, Yr lecturer pointed out, that the ‘ basis of 
London has been formed in harmony with the laws of decompo- 
sition, denudation, and destruction, universal in the history of 
creation.’ Strange indeed is it to think of all that vast, silent world 
beneath, and all the fuss and fume and surging tempest of life 
above! 

But what should we do if we were built upon a coral bed? Sir 
Edward Watkin seems to think we might very easily have been so, 
and he, a practical man of science, has certainly scored off Sir 
Roderick Murchison, a theoretical man of science, in their difference 
of opinion about coal-beds. The former now triumphantly announces 
the presence of coal where, according to the latter, ‘nae coal suld 
be.’ These were the famous geologist’s own words: ‘ The exist- 
ence of any productive coal-fields in the south eastern counties 
of England is in the Azghest degree improbable. This is a portion 
of Mr. Brady’s official announcement to his chief, Sir Edward, a 
few days ago: ‘I have pleasure in reporting that coal has been 
struck at 1180 feet below the surface’; the announcement going on 
to say that the seam was struck after passing through twenty feet 
of ‘clays, grits, and blackish shales,’ but that once found, ft was 
‘clean, bright coal,’ which, upon being burned, ‘ proved to be of a 
good bituminous character.’ Coal is dear in the South of England: 
we do not have the huge grates, and heap them up with the unstint- 
ing hands, that they do in the North. I have just come back from 
the North : it did my heart good to see those furnaces—and to feel 
them. We must have larger fireplaces ourselves, if Sir Edward 
Watkin is right, and the coal struck in Kent last week is a portion 
of a long bed extending from Calais to Bath, or beyond it. There 
is, however, another side to the question. What if some of Eng- 
land’s garden-counties are about to disfigured by the miner’s un- 
sparing hand? What if we should have a second Black Country, in- 
stead of our smiling, waving, flowering Southern coast? Theidea 
is terrible. If our scientific men are not to be hindered from 
making discoveries which may lead to such intolerable results, they 
ought to be bound over by fair means or foul to protect the face of 
the landscape, that beauteous landscape which, once mutilated and 
defiled, can never be restored to its first innocence. 

The sale of British portraits in mezzotinto on the eighteenth inst. 
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at the auction rooms in Leicester Square was a strange scene, and 
the prices fetched extraordinarily high. Réynolds, Hoppner, and 
Romney were chiefly represented, and some of the engravings after 
the pictures of these three realised sums almost unprecedented. An 
exquisite likeness of the beautiful Henrietta, Countess of Warwick 
and Brook, with the autograph inscription of Horace Walpole (a fac- 
simile of which the auctioneers included, amongst others, in their 
catalogue), was sold for 76/., 13s. Lady Hamilton, as ‘Contem- 

lation,’ fetched 68/. and Mrs. Warren, the daughter of William 

owell, the actor, 50/. I myself should like still better to have 
possessed Hoppner’s ‘ Lady Mildmay and Child ’—but then what 
mother does not have her charms enhanced by being seen in ‘the 
embrace of her child’? 

L. B. WALFORD 





Boston Letter 


THE RE-OPENING of the Museum of Fine Arts last week was 
the means of exalting the pride of cultured Bostonians. Such an 
array of artistic treasures was a delightful surprise, the contents of 
the galleries making visitors feel that they were worthy to be 
compared with those of the great museums of Europe. In some 
respects, indeed, our Boston institution has a unique distinction, 
notably in its collection of Japanese art, which in pottery, bronzes, 
embroideries, paintings and wood-carvings, makes a splendid show- 
ing. In casts our Museum takes very high rank, exceeding in 
numbers every European museum, with the exception of those of 
Berlin and Strasburg. The different schools of painting, too, are 
represented with remarkable fulness. Among new American 
paintings is Vinton’s brilliant portrait of Dr. Henry J. Bigelow, 
which will adorn the walls of the Boston Medical Library in com- 
pany with that of Dr. Holmes. It represents the great surgeon 
with the instruments of his discoveries and inventions on a table 
at his side, in the act of delivering a lecture. A statue of Aristotle 
in the gallery of antique sculpture, which was generally taken for an 
old master, turns out to be the work of Mr. Mora, a Spanish sculp- 
tor engaged upon the sculpture and plastic decorations for our 
Public Library. 

The arrangement of the new galleries of the museum is an im- 
_Seaapeagie on the old, the light being much better; and the rooms 

ave an advantage over those of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York in being smaller, so that the collections are not sacrificed to 
the architecture. The response to the appeal of the Trustees for 
$15,000 to defray its current annual expenses has brought in about 
$12,000 ; and it is hoped that there will be enough $10 or larger 
subscriptions to reach the desired figure. 

Lee & Shepard are to publish in May ‘ Bird Music,’ by Simeon 
Pease Cheney, consisting in part of papers on the subject which 
have appeared in Zhe Century. The author has caught the notes 
of the winged creatures that figure in his pages by careful, sym- 
pathetic observation, and has transferred them to bars of music, 
so that they can be sung and played by persons who have never 
heard them. Such a possession of the harmonies of the field and 
forest seems almost magical. To translate into words the sounds 
of singing birds is no new thing, and even a philosopher like Emer- 
son did not:hesitate to imitate the wood-thrush by ‘He willy willy 
—O willy, O.’ But to make music out of such sounds is a step 
beyond this verbal record, and the number and variety of the birds 
that Mr. Cheney has got within the compass of his art show how 
much time and patience he has devoted to it. Among the winged 
creatures that go singing through his pages are the song-sparrow 
the field-sparrow, the oriole, the thrush, the bobolink, the scarlet 
tanager, the wood-pewee, the cuckoo, the warbler and the chat. 

_ But it is not merely the songsters who are shown to have music 
in them, but birds with whom the throat does not secret harmo- 


nies. Thusthe loud booming sound produced by the nighthawk in - 


making his swift swoop, which has generally been supposed to be 
caused by the mouth, according to Mr. Cheney is the result of the 
movement of his long, pointed wings. These, stretched down and 
_— set, cut the air when he is at the. greatest speed with this 
peculiar effect of sound, which is the bird’s music. The swoo 
comes after his plunge from a height, as he nears the ground, 
when, with a graceful bend in the form of a great horseshoe, he 
shoots upward again preparatory to another plunge. It is thought 
that only the males indulge in this singular exercise. 

The author of ‘ Bird Music’ is a hale old gentleman of seventy- 
five—a splendid specimen of Bp go manhood. He was rua: 
a musician by profession, and in his younger days taught singing- 
schools in Vermont and Massachusetts, but he has for a long time 
devoted himself to farming. He is one of those close observers, 
rare in our rural districts, who make discoveries that are at first 
questioned, but are finally confirmed by other observers. I have 
seen a letter which he received from a stranger who had observed 
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a loon fly under water in the manner he described, which was 


‘thought to be a stretch of imagination. 


‘ Brushes and Chisels,’ which Lee & Shepard are to publish at 
the last of April, is a novel of artist life in Rome by Teodoro 
Serrao, a young Italian journalist who was in Boston last year, and 
excited considerable interest in literary circles by his bright essays 
on some of the great men and great movements of his country. 
He is a liberal in religion and politics, and his experience of artist 
life. will give value to his story, which has a vein of love running 
through it. I understand that he presents a view of the artistic 
fraternity different from the usual representation, making it illus- 
trate a- purer and higher life, such as characterizes distinctively 
good Bohemians. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney’s sequel to ‘The Doll’s House’ of Henrik 
Ibsen, which Lee & Shepard will soon publish with the title of 
‘ Nora’s Return,’ is designed to show that the development and ad- 
vancement of women is to be found in service for others, and that 
this idea taken into the heart will make life clear in the light of 
duty, and happy in the warmth of love. From her experience of 
this truth in connection with the New England Hospital for women 
and children, Mrs. Cheney dedicates the book to the cause repre- 
sented by that noble charity. 

‘Mountaineering in Colorado,’ by Frederick H. Chapin of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club—a book recently noticed in THE 
CRITIC and of which W. B. Clarke & Co. are the sales-agents,—is 
notable for its graphic descriptions of the peaks about Estes Park, 
and the care used to catch their characteristic features with the 
camera. Besides the forty illustrations printed with the text, the 
work is embellished with eleven full-page heliotype plates which 
bring the grandest and most picturesque scenery of the mountains 
vividly to view. 

Miss Amelia B. Edwards delivers this evening the first of her 
three farewell lectures in this country preparatory to sailing for 
Europe on Saturday. Her return to Boston for this purpose is 
due to her interest in the New England Woman’s Press Association, 
under whose auspices she is to lecture. She is the guest of Mrs. 
James T. Fields. 

Mr. George Parsons Lathrop visits Boston this week for the pur- 
pose of delivering his lecture on ‘ Genius and Society ’ on Thursday 
evening before the Round Table, a club of which Col. Higginson 
is President, and which is devoted to literary and philanthropic 
discussions. 


BOSTON, March 24, 1890. ALEXANDER YOUNG. 





The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 


AT the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries on Thursday and Friday of 
last week a collection of paintings belonging to Mr. Richard Butler, 
with certain others added to it, was sold for $21,685. The highest 
price was paid for the late Sanford R. Gifford’s ‘San Giorgio, 
Venice ’ ($3150). George Fuller’s ‘ Led thro’ the Meadow ’ went 
for $2100, and Charles L. Muller’s ‘ First Quarter of the Honey- 
moon’ for $1150. For Gilbert Gaul’s ‘Holding the Line’ $730 
were paid, Several landscapes by George Inness were sold at 
somewhat less than $400 each. 


—Unless the six months’ bond under which ‘ The Angelus ’ was 
imported nearly six months ago can be extended, the painting will 
soon go back to Europe, Mr. Sutton of the American Art Galleries 
having no special desire to pay the Government $33,000 for the 
privilege of keeping it in this country. 

—Corot’s ‘Young Girl Reclining in a Landscape,’ exhibited at 
the Durand-Ruel Gallery, is one of the few figure-pieces by Corot 
ever seen in America. Examples of Rousseau, Dupré, Barye, Dau- 
bigny and Fromentin accompany it. 


—Over 1400 paintings have. been sent in for the Academy ex- 
hibition. ‘Varnishing days’ will be Thursday and Friday, April 3 
and 4, but the ‘ private view’ will be postponed until Wednesday, 
April 9, the exhibition being opened to the public on Thursday. A 
dinner of Academicians and a few others will be given at the Acad- 
emy on Tuesday, April 8. 

—‘ Cults and Monuments of Ancient Athens,’ by Miss Jane Harri- 
son, a lecturer on ancient art, will be published by the Macmillans. 
Portions of the travels of Pausanias through Greece have been 
translated by Mrs. Verrall to accompany the book. 

—Boussod, Valadon & Co. exhibit a large ‘ Toilet of Psyche,’ by 
C. J. Natoire, Director of the French School of Art at Rome in 
1761. The picture passed into the possession of Joseph Bonaparte 
in 1808, and was finally. purchased by a Mr. Robb of Louisiana. 
The subject gave the artist an opportunity to display his command 
of the nude figure and, incidentally, his admiration of Rubens. 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s University Hall 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, author of ‘Robert Elsmere,’ and 
others who sympathize with her aims, have established in a part of 
the old University Hall, Gordon Square, W. C., London, near Gower 
Street Station, a hall for residents on a plan outlined in a letter and 
circular printed in a recent number of Zhe Pall Mail. The 
site is adjoined on three sides by districts crowded with the 
poor. The objects of the new Hall (which is modeled to some 
extent on Toynbee) are, briefly, as follows :— 


To provide a fresh rallying-point and enlarged means of common re- 
ligious action for all those to whom Christianity, whether by inheritance or 
process of thought, has become a system of practical conduct, based on 
faith in God, and on the inspiring memory of a great teacher, rather 
than a system of dogma based on a unique revelation. Such persons 
especially, who, while holding this point of view, have not yet been 
gathered into any existing religious organization, are often greatly in 
want of those helps towards the religious life, whether in thought or 
action, which are so readily afforded by the orthodox bodies to their own 
members. The first aim of the new Hall will be a religious aim. 

The Hall will endeavor to promote an improved popular teaching of 
the Bible and the history of religion. To this end continuous teaching 
will be attempted under its roof on such subjects as Old and New Testa- 
ment criticism, the history of Christianity, and that of non-Christian re- 
ligions. A special effort will be made to establish Sunday teaching both at 
the Hall, and by the help of the hall residents, in other parts of London, 
for children of all classes. The children of well-to-do parents are often 
-worse off in this matter of careful religious teaching than those of their 
poorer neighbors. It is intended that the Hall shall do its 
utmost to secure for its residents opportunities for religious and social 
work, and for the study of social problems, such as are possessed by the 
residents at Toynbee Hall, or those at Oxford House. There will be a 
certain number of rooms in the Hall which can be used for social pur- 
poses, for lectures, for recreative and continuation classes, and so on. 
‘ . Itis proposed that the Hall should work in sympathy with the 
Manchester New College, Oxford, and with the various social and re- 
ligious activities carried on at Essex Hall. But the new society will aim 
rather at representing a school of thought than any particular religious 
body of the present day. . . . 

The signatures to the circular are eleven in number :—Stopford 
A. Brooke, Carlisle, James Martineau, James Drummond, W. 
Copeland Bowie, Frederick Nettlefold, W. Blake Odgers, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, Frances Power Cobbe, Frances (Dowager Countess) 
Russell, and Mary A. Ward. The result of an appeal by a pro- 
visional committee has been to raise an annual income of nearly 
7oo/. for three years, and the collection of donations amounting to 
nearly 6007. When the Hall is started, the payments of the resi- 
dents will, of course, as at Toynbee Hall, contribute towards the 
rent, and they will pay their own way in the matter of boarding. 





Notes 


THE novel by Mr. William O’Brien, M. P., is to be called ‘ When 
‘We Were Boys,’ and it will be published at once by Longmans, 
Green & Co. both in London and New York. It gives a view of 
Irish life and character from the inside, and from a standpoint im- 
possible to English writers like Froude and Trollope, and unat- 
tempted even by Lever and Lover. 

—Messrs. Tillotson announce the name of William Black’s new 
Story as ‘Stand Fast: Craig-Royston.’ 

—Proof-sheets of several of Browning’s poems with letters to 
Mr. Hayward, the critic, were sold at auction on the 2oth at prices 
ranging from 20/. to 30/. each. A collection of Burns’s manuscripts 
of songs brought 60/., a Byron letter, 327, and a letter from the 
first Napoleon to Josephine prior to their marriage, 25/. 

—Yielding to petition on the subject, Mr. Barrett Browning has 


announced that a shilling selection from his father’s works will be- 


issued at an early day. The last of Mrs. Le Moyne’s Browning 
Readings will be given at the Lyceum Theatre on Monday after- 
moon; and as the play is ‘ Pippa Passes,’ the last should be first in 
the order of interest. 

—So successful was Mrs. Erving Winslow’s course of Ibsen Read- 
ings, that she has decided to repeat ‘A Doll Home’ at the Madison 
Square Theatre at half past three o’clock on Tuesday, April 1. 


—Prof. Thomas Davidson will read a number of Scotch ballads 
and Hopkinson Smith several Negro stories, and Miss Homer will 
sing some Irish melodies at a performance to be given this (Satur- 
day) afternoon at 343 Madison Avenue, near 44th Street, for the 
benefit of the College Settlement in Rivington Street. The Col- 
lege Settlement is modelled upon Toynbee Hall, the Universities 
*settlement’ in East London. Miss Jeannette Fine of Smith Col- 
lege, who occupies the house, is assisted in her work for the good 
of the neighborhood by graduates of other colleges. 
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—There will be given in Boston on April 9 ‘An Evening with 
Composers and Authors.’ Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
‘Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward,’ says the 7rzbune, ‘is the 
author whose ap ce will be most of a rarity.’ It is hoped 
that she and her husband will read a love-song from their unpub- 
lished collaborated work. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will read an extract 
from her ‘ William Henry Letters,’ Mrs, Cheney one of her short 
stories, and Mr. Bynner a humorous Irish tale. The composers to 
a in the affair are Arthur Foote, Arthur Weld and Ethel- 

rt Nevin. 


— The Century for April contains an article on ‘ The Slave-Trade 
in the Congo Basin,’ by Mr. E. J. Glave, one of Stanley’s pioneer 
officers. Mr.:Glave was with Stanley in 1883, and writes from 
personal observation during a period of twenty months. 


—Mr. Herbert Ward writes to Messrs. Scribner, the publishers 
of Stanley’s ‘ Darkest Africa,’ to deny that he has had any hand in 
the production of ‘ Heroes of the Dark Continent.’ As to the de- 
scription of a rhinoceros hunt on the Aruimi, he says there isn’t a 
rhinoceros within five hundred miles of that river. 


—‘ As You Like It,’ the eighth volume in Dr. Furness's most 
valuable edition of Shakespeare, the Variorum, will be published 
by J. B. Lippincott Co. on April 25. 


—Sefior Jorge Isaacs, author of the South American romance 
‘ Maria,’ a translation of which, by Rollo Ogden, has just been 
published by Harper & Bros., lives at Bogoté. He was born at 
Cali, in the Colombian vale of Cauca, where he has laid the scene 
of his story. Messrs. Harper will have ready in April Dr. George 
R. Crooks's ‘ Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson,’ an illustrated vol- 
ume, to be sold only by subscription. 


—The next volume of Macmillan’s ‘ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy’ will bear upon its title-page the words. ‘edited by Leslie 
Stephen and Sidney Lee.’ Mr. Lee has for some years ably exer- 
cised the office of assistant editor to Mr. Stephen. 


—Gen. Robert C. Schenck, who died at a ripe old age on Sunday, 
was the author of avery famous book; and when the works of 
many a professional writer of the pone day are forgotten, and 
the political and military career of the General himself is swallowed 
up in oblivion, his manual of ‘Poker’ will still keep his memory 
green. 

—Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and his wife and stepson have ar- 
rived at Apia, Samoa, from the Line Islands. A correspondent of 
the New Zealand Herald says :—‘ Mrs. Stevenson and her son, I 
understand, go to Sydney by the Lubeck, but we are likely to have 
Mr. Stevenson with us for a month or so longer. He seems to have 
struck quite a rich vein in some of the islands he has visited. These 
islands are the last resort of many of the desperate characters that 
have stamped their personality on Pacific island history. I believe 
he has had a stirring time among some of the old beachcombers 
sheltered there.’ 

—In her lecture on ‘The Literature and Religion of Ancient 
Egypt’ at Chickering Hall last Friday evening, Miss Edwards said 
that the poetry of the Egyptians, although singularly regardless of 
rhyme and metre, like Walt Whitman’s verse to-day, is true poetry 
of a high order. 

—A translation of ‘Fire and Sword,’ by the Polish novelist 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, has been made by Jeremiah Curtin for Little, 
Brown & Co, It is the first of three historical romances forming a 
panorama of the history of Poland in the seventeenth century. 
Sienkiewicz spent several years in California, and American influ- 
ences are said to be traceable in his work. 

—The Atheneum gives this account of ‘Auld Will Ritson’ of 
Wastdale Head, a famous story-teller, though he never wrote a line 
of fiction, who died this month in his eighty-third year :— 

Through a quarter of a century he kept the most popular hostelry in 
the Lake country, and drew great numbers of visitors to the wild shores 


of Wastwater by his reputation as a story-teller alone. ‘Auld Will's’ ° 


‘cracks’ and ‘ teals’ and ‘ lees’ were well known to the curiaus in every 
corner of the kingdom, and while most of them concerned the ways and 
whims and superstitions of the dalesfolk, some of them related to the 
famous men-of-letters—Wordsworth, the Coleridges, Southey, De Quin- 
cey, Scott, the Arnolds, and Clough—who lived or visited in Cumber- 


’ land and Westmoreland. He had known some of these writers person- 


ally, and claimed to have known them all, and never let their good 
names fall flat for lack of a little amiable improvisation of personal ‘ rec- 
ollection.’ With Christopher North he had often wrestled, and he 
loved to tell of how he ‘ put doon the girt Professor with the cross-but- 
tock.’ The genial old humorist will not soon be forgotten by lovers of 
North Country folk-lore. 


—From March 17 to 23, both dates inclusive, the receipts of the 
New York Free Circulating Library, 49 Bond Street, were $1980, 
the subscriptions being as foll6ws:—$500, Henry F. Spaulding; 
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* $200 each, George S. Bowdoin and J. Hood Wright ; $100, George 


C. Clark; $50 each, Mrs. Francis G. Shaw and ‘Cash’; $25 each, 
George W. Cullum, Thomas Boring, George P. Rowell, Edward 
King, C. S. Weyman, John. J. McCook, H. H. Rogers, C. F. Cox, 
Julius Leonie, Mrs. A. C. Aldine, Joseph S. Auerbach. Henry 
Dalley, Jr., Wm. R. Denham, John King, Henry Goldman, Chester 
W. Chapin; $10 each, Charles Frank, J.O. Bartholomew, Eugene 
Benjamin, Charles Lederer, John O. Sargent, Marshall B. Blake, B. 
F. Romaine, C. R. Runyon, George W. Powers, Oscar E. Ballin, 
W. E. Leech, Charles Collins, Fred Gotthold, Brander Matthews, 
Frank Cunningham, Eugene Mehler, Archibald Rogers, Henry S. 
Allen, Herbert L. Griggs, M. C. Danenbaum, Max Kobre, Alfred 
B. Jenkins, Meyer S. Isaacs, Lucius N. Littauer, F. Hermann, Max 
Erlanger, Rudolph Aronson, Mrs. H. M. Day, Julian A. Heliman, 
= F. Peyser, D. Frankenberg, David Heidelberger, Marks Arn- 

eim, Miss Beatrice S. Bernheimer, J. Kensett Olyphant, Wm. J. 
A. Cranitch, A. J. Dittenhoefer, Geo. G. De Witt, Jr., Miss Julia 
Richman, Mrs. E. H. Perkins, Jr., Mrs. R. P. Lincoln, A. Growoll, 
Mrs. A. H. Leypoldt, Henry C. Valentine, F. Forsch, J. Howard 
Foote, Joseph H. Louis ; $5 each, Miss M. M. Collins and Miss 
Ellen Collins. The total receipts from March 6 to 23 were $6,145. 


—Mr. Barnum, whose reputation as a raconteur has become 
widely spread during his recent visit to London, has for some time 
been engaged in making a collection of the best and wittiest of his 
stories. Messrs. Routledge & Sons are to be its publishers. The 
great showman, who has just returned to America, will be eighty 
years old in July. 


—The American Hebrew will issue on April 4. special Passover 
Number, the feature of which will be a consensus of opinion on 
‘ Prejudice Against the Jews: Its Causes and Remedies.’ Among 
the contributors will be Bishops Potter, Littlejohn, Coxe and Vin- 
cent, the Rev. Drs. Dix, Hale, Crosby, Deems, Newton, Schaff, 
Taylor and MacArthur, ex-President McCosh and President Eliot 
aa other college presidents, Dr. Holmes, Col. Higginson, Col. 
Hay, Mr. Aldrich, Mr. Howells, Mr. Burroughs, and Mr. Curtis.. 


—Bangs & Co. will sell on April 10~-11 the library of English, 
French and Italian literature of the late C. E. Detmold of this city ; 
and on the 14th and 15th a part of the library of the late J. R. Gib- 
son, Jr., comprising considerable Americana as well as works of a 
miscellaneous character. 


—The Writer requests American writers, editors and publishers 
to send at once to Box 1905, Boston, for —— in a proposed 
directory, the following items of personal information relating to 
themselves : name, present residence, permanent business address, 
‘ literary specialty,’ titles of —- articles or books, and dates of 
publication. It will be obliged, if, in addition, writers will send on 
a separate sheet, not for publication in the directory, autobiographi- 
cal particulars, including date of birth, place of birth, parent’s 
names, date of marriage, name of husband or wife, successive places 
of residence, title and date of first work printed, list of later works, 
and other such matter as would be suitable for publication in a 
‘ Biographical Dictionary of American Authors,’ now in course of 
preparation. 

—James Whitcomb Riley contributes to the April Cex¢ury one of 
his characteristic familiar poems (one of the best of them, too), 
called ‘The Little Man in the Tin-Shop,’ the ‘ tin-shop’ being a 
term for the old-fashioned orchestra. The poem is illustrated with 
eight character vignettes by Kemble. . 


—A ‘chatty’ department, called In the Library, will be begun in 
the April number of 7e Book Buyer. Its title is sufficiently de- 
scriptive. 

—Mr. Gladstone, having taken advantage of his recent indispo- 
sition to read Mr. Hall Caine’s ‘Bondman,’ has written to the pub- 
lisher that he does ‘not know whether there are any other works 
tending to establish the connection of race between the Isle of Man 
and Scandinavia,’ a theory in which he has ‘long been disposed to 
believe.” 

—Nearly four years ago (May 29, 1886) we published an unfav- 
orable criticism of the Blair bill for assisting education in the South 
by the appropriation of $77,000,000 from the National Treasury, 
supplementing our own remarks with a letter from President Bar- 
nard of Columbia, written by request, in which the objections to the 
measure were pointed out in detail and with great force. On the 
2oth inst. the bill was defeated in the Senate, though that branch of 
Congress had twice before passed it and turned it over to the House. 
The Evening Post, which has fought the bill effectively during a 
series of years, thus banters its discomfited deviser :—‘ Mr. Blair in 
one of his recent speeches said that if his bill did not pass this 
present Fifty-first Congress, he would abandon the Republican 
party. Perhaps this threat had some influence in securing the de- 
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feat of the measure. We are sure that the Republican party is 
stronger without the Blair bill than with it. We suspect that it will 
be stronger without Mr. Blair than with him.’ 


—‘ The Diaries and Letters of Sir Moses and Lady Montefiore,” 
in two volumes, are to be issued on this side of the water by Bel- 
ford-Clarke Co. 


—Dr. J. H. Shedd of Persia and Dr. I. H. Hall of New York are 
seeking a small sum for an important literary object, as will be 
seen by the following extract from their appeal:—‘ The effort is be- 
ing made by the Missionary College at Oroomia, Persia, to obtaina 
copy of every work still existing among the Nestorians in the Old 
Syriac language; also to secure valuable ancient manuscripts.’ Dr. 
a be_addressed at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 

ork, 


—The fund of $400,000 for establishing in Hartford a free public 
library and art gallery has now been subscribed, and the work will 
soon be undertaken. The names of the givers are to be made pub- 
lic shortly. : 

—The Albany Book Co. will publish ‘The Princess of Montser- 
rat,’ a tale of modern adventure in the Caribbean Sea, by William 
Drysdale. 


—The Trustees of the British Museum have so far yielded to a 
memorial lately addressed to them as to allow telegrams and foreign 
letters to be delivered to readers, but stopped short of allowing the 
delivery of letters from the United Kingdom. There is said to be 
a tendency to treat the Reading-Room as ‘a club which exacts 
neither entrance fee nor subscription.’ 


—The Vassar Students’ Aid Society offers a scholarship of $200 
to the applicant who passes the best examination for admission to 
the Freshman Class of Vassar College in June. 


—‘It does seem strange,’ writes H. H. Bt Meyer of Brooklyn, ‘to 
read of De Quincey’s attending the lectures of Kant in 1773-4, as 
you say in your review last week, when we remember that De 
Quincey was born in Manchester, Aug. 15, 1785. If you will read 
the words immediately preceding and the foot-note following the 
paragraph from which you seem to have drawn your inferences, you 
will find that it was not De Quincey who attended the lectures in 
1773-4, but Wasianski, from whom De Quincey is mainly translating. 
In the “ General Preface” in Vol. I., page XXVI., by Prof. Masson, you 
may read that “ through all the seventy-four years of his life he 
was never once, it seems, out of the British Islands.”’ 





Publications Received 


Recgipt of new ications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 


of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no add: J 
son the pabtication te isteed in New York. es sa is tas 


Allen, W. B. In the Morning. $1..... ......0..ceeeeeees A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
Ayres, Anne. Life and Work of Muhlenberg........ ........... Thomas Whittaker. 
Baker, T. Plea for Foreign Missions............... .... Lowell, Mass,: O. W. Hill, 
Balzac, Honoré de. Sons ofthe Soil. Tr. by K. P, Wormeley. $1.50. 
. Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Blackman, F, W. History of Federal and State Aid to Education. 

ashington: Bureau of Education. 





Cable, Geo. W. The Negro Question. 75¢.... ......--+++. Charles Scribner's Sons. 
Calvo, J: B. The Republic of Costa Rica........... Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
Cassell’s Complete Pocket Guide to Europe. $1.50. .......... Riacnd Cassell Pub. Co. 
Clark, Col. Emmons. History of the Seventh Regiment of New York. Vol. II. $s. 
Crane, O.T. The Samaritan Chronicle ...........seee.ee.eeeeee Dw: B. Alden. 
Crosby, Howard. Will and Providence. 1oc........ ...... A. D. F. Randolph & Co,. 
De Quincey, T. Collected Writings. Ed. by D. Masson. Vol. V. $1.25. 
: 8 Macmillan & Co, 
De Quincey, T. Uncollected Writings of. Ed. by James Hogg. 2 vols. & 0. 
Scribner & Welford, 
Dinners : Ceremonious and Unceremonious. 75¢................. F. A. Stokes & Bro, 


and U ious. 75¢ 
Education. Proceedings of Dept. of Superintendence of the Nat. Educational Ass’n, 


Washington: Bureau of Education. 
Cuttin P. ond, Theindin, 1, A. Beckton cften. Sean Welford 























Thom aa .-..-Scribner & Welford 
Hoffmann, F. Historische Erzdlungen. ic cowameladen oston: D. C. Heath & Co’ 
erome, J. K. Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. $1.............. Henry Holt & Co* 
indsley, D. P. Elements of Tachygraphy Ristiha Seah acon suc’ erg a Fowler & Wells Co.: 
tegazza, Paolo. Physiognomy and Expression. $1.25........ Scribner & Welford. 
Morris, William, The House of the Wolfings. $6... ..... ...Boston> Roberts Bros. 
Niagara. Sixth Annual Report ef Commissioners of State Reservation at Niagara. 

x Henry E. Gregory, Sec.. 

Parkhurst,C. H. The Swiss Guide. soc..... pearetichavee ell z ‘Tamieg i Revell. 
Pennypacker, I. R. Gotsyaburs, and Other Poems.......... Phila.: Porter & Coates. 
Salmon, David. School Composition. 80c............0.006 Longmans, Green & Co, 


Sandeau, Jules. La Maison de Penarvan. 60C... ..........se00+ +s . R. Jenkins. 
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